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ABSTRACT 

The rrticles of this special issue commemorate 25 
years of the Chapter 1 compensatory education program. With the 
enactment of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 the Federal government became widely and directly involved in 
precollegiate education. By 1991, under the Hawkins Stafford Act of 
1988, the initiative, renamed Chapter 1, had made a significant mark 
on education. The history, achievements, and potential of Chapter 1 
are discussed in the following articles: (1) "Chapter 1: An 
Educational Revolution. At 25, Compensatory- Education Program Strives 
To Reach Its Full Potential" (J. A. Miller); (2) "Studies Show Mixed 
Results, Spur Calls for Changes in Program" (J. A. Miller); (3) "New 
Provisions Forcing a Critical Look at the Quality of Services" (J. A. 
Miller); (4) "New Approaches to Funding, Testing, and Teaching 
Advocated" (D. L. Cohen); (5) "'Felton 1 Continues To Pose Logistical 
Challenges; Opponents of Services Wage New Legal Battles" (M. Walsh): 
and (6) "Need for Separate Handicapped Program Again Up for 
Discussion" (D. Viadero) . Forty-three black and white photographs and 
six figures are included. (SLD) 
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An Education Week Special Report 




CHAPTER 1 : 

An Educational Revolution 



At 25, Compensatory-Education Program 
Strives To Reach Its Full Potential 



By Julie A. Miller 
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Twenty-five years ago, during the 1965-66 school year, 
something unprecedented and revolutionary arrived in the nation's 
schools: millions of federal dollars intended to improve the 
education of disadvantaged children. 

With the enactment of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, the federal government became, for the first 
time, widely and directly involved in precollegiate education. 

The 1991 model is more tightly regulated and complex than the 
loosely conceived program President Lyndon B. Johnson 
shepherded through the Congress as part of his War on Poverty. 

But the basic structure of the compensatory-education program 
remains remarkably similar to the program launched 25 years ago. 
The centerpiece of the federal effort in education, the program 
receives more fhnda— $6.2 billion this fiscal year— than any other 
education program except for student loans. 

Renamed Chapter 1 in 1981, the initiative has become a favorite 
with politicians of every stripe and a darling of the education 
community. 

In fact, support for Chapter 1 has become virtually reflexive— 
as evidenced by glowing remarks made at 26th-anniversary 
ceremonies by Republican politicians who originally opposed the 
idea. 

"Republicans used to like to attack these programs as Kennedy- 
Johnson programs,** said Representative William D. Fbrd, the Michigan 
Democrat who chairs the House Education and Labor Committee. "I 
don't think anyone seriously questions it now." 

Marshall Smith, dean of the school of education at Stanford 
University and an Education Department official in the Carter 
Administration, said Chapter 1 "has served as a genuine symbol 
of the federal commitment to education, and, in that regard, is 
terribly important." 

Tb attack it," he added, "would be to attack that symbol," 

There is little doubt that the program has made a significant 
mark on the educational landscape. 

Continued on Page 2 
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Afttr mom than two decades of 
study, roeulta on the Imptot of the 
Chapter 1 compe neatory* 
education program art mixed* 
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"Prouim Improvement" provisions 
in the Chapter 1 (aw ara forcing 
tducators to rathink the way they 
aarvt disadvantaged children, 
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Chaptar 1 has played a significant 
rola In supporting aarty-chlldhood 
"education; many believe fthaatha 
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Educators continua to grappia with 
tha logistical challanga of 
providing ramedlat sarvicaa to 
studanta In rallgious schools. 
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Tha future of tha Chaptar 1 
handicapped-education program 
is again a topic of discussion 
on Capitol Hill. 
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CHAPTER 1 : 



Educators Rethinking Programs, U se of Funds 



Continued from Pa^tl 

It has, fcr instance, provided an impor- 
tant source of flinding to local schools; 
helped establish stronger roles for federal 
and state governments in education; helped 
advance tha causa of equal educational op- 
portunity; promoted greater parent in* 
volvsment in the schools; and, in some 
caeee, become a baee for the political 
empowerment of poor people* 

But many.aivue that Chapter I haa new 
quite lived up to its potential wtii» that 
e Because of increased numbers of poor 
children and limited federal funding, only 
half of all eligible children are benefiting 
from Chaptar 1 services in tha current 
echoed year, 

• Educators and policymakers often find 
themselves caught b e tw ee n the need to en- 
sure the apmriats uee of Chapter l monies 
andtheeh&tytodssign innovative and ted- 
Me local programs. According to educators 
and advocates, intricate federal regulationa 
and an emphasis on stanriardiiad testing too 
often have resulted in illoonceived curricula 
and poorly designed instruction. 

In addition, federal restrictions often 
mean that children almost ss need;, as 
Chapter 1 etudenta cannot use equipment 
or participate in enrichment programs paid 
for with federal fluids. 

a Reeearch on the effectiveness of Chapter 
1 remains inconclusive, with many ques- 
tioning whether the diaadvantagad chil- 
dren it serves are bring educated in the bee* 
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search about wiiat works best to educate 
diaadvantagad children* educators increas* 
ingly are trying to remodel their Chapter 1 
programs and to rethink their use of Chap- 
ter 1 resources. 

There is evidence, for instance, that 
school officials are making greater efibrta to 
coordinate Chapter 1 with the regular 
school program and to include non-Chapter 
I teachers in Chai <erl training programs. 
Chapter 1 teachers also are using more 
flexible ability-grouping arrangements 
and focusing mcwe on students' "higher or- 
der" skills in an effort to improve student 
learning and minimise "labeling* 

The goal, educators and policymakers 
agree, ia to worry as much about student 
learning as they now do shout being in com- 
pliance with federal regulations. The ques- 
tion, they argue, is whether fundamental 
changea are needed in Chapter 1 to ensure 
that it Uvea up to its potential. 

In the early years, it was simply a ques- 
tioo of whether the money was going to the 
right kids and going to meet their education- 
si needs, - Phyllis P. McClure, director ofedu* 
cation programs for tha naacp Legal Defense 
and Educational Rind, said. "Nowadays, 
that standard is totally inappropriate. Now, 
we must look at whether it ia helping poor 
children close the achievement gap." 

TTw) Fftdtflil CotiMtKiiiMil* 
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Until the late 1950a, the federal govern- 
ment's role in education was limited Some 
New Deal programs provided indirect, tem- 
porary aid to schools; "impact aid" was cre- 
sted to ease the burdens placed on commu- 
nitiea by the presence of federal 
installations; modest ftxnding was available 
for Indian children; and efforts to aid farm- 
ers resulted in ftxnding for school lunches. 

In 1968, the National Defense Education 
Act responded to national -security fears— 
spurred by the Soviet Union's launch of 



Sputnik— by providing scholarships and 
loans to encourage the study of science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages, and 
also by flmding aooa school c onstru ction. 

Hie Johnson era began In 1983, with pas- 
sage of a college-construction bill, expan- 
sion of the n.dja,, and a vocational-educa- 
tion law that expanded the federal focus 
beyond training in specific occupations. In 
1964, adult-literacy programs and tha col- 
lege work-study programs were enacted. 

But the revolutionary year waa 1965, 
whan tha Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act broke the previously impregna- 
ble barrier against general federal aid to 
schools. Hie heart of th At act was Title L 
The same year, a higher-education bill cre- 
ated guaranteed student loans and the 
Ibacher Corps, and Head Start was includ- 
ed in an anti-poverty measure. 

President Johnson termed the s.a.e.A. 
•one of the historic victories of the Ameri- 
can nation* and "the moat important mea- 
sure that I shall ever sign,* 

Several factors combined to ensure the 
success of this legislative revolution. 

Most importantly, passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 barred any appropriation 
offecfealsuppcrt to segregated sdwk Until 
then, the Issue ct*whsthsr federal aid could go 
to segregated a d t o o l s had divided proponents 
of education aid. Several times, Northern li- 
berals and Repubtkai* mi p o nent a of school 
aid had ffffnH iwri to pass amendments bar- 
ring any aid to segregated schools; Southern 
Democrats then joined Republicans in voting 



a substantial Democratic majority in the 
Congress. And drawing on his now-legend- 
ary political skill, Mr. Johnson had his aides 
work out differences with the various inter- 
eat groupa before introducing his legislation. 
Finally, the bill focused on providing aid 
to the disadvantaged, rather than on appro* 
priating strictly general aid, and it pro- 
posed aid for children, rather than for 
schools. By focusing on the child , the John- 
son Administration was able to surmount 
the roadblock of religion by negotiating a 
compromise that allowed participation of 
private-school students in Title I pro- 
grams—winning the support of the power- 
ful Roman Catholic lobby without losing 
the support of traditional proponents. 

Debate Over Fbrmulm 

Once it became deai that the legislation 
waa on its way to enactment, the chief de- 
bate in the Congress waa over the fending 
formula— an argument that would be re- 
peated time and time again over the follow, 
ing two decades. 

President Johnson proposed allocating 
ftmoa among statee by multiplying the nunv 
ber of children in a state who mat fkmity-pov- 
arty criteria by a figure equal to half the 
statee average per-pupU expenditure. A sir- 
able minority of lawmakers argued that such 
an approach would discriminate against 
poorer statee, including many of the South- 
ern statea moat in need of the new funds. 

Proposals were pushed in both the House 
and the Senate to replace the formula with a 
atreight grant of $200 per eligible child, but 
those efforts were unsuccessful. Proponents 
of the formula argued that education waa 
more expensive in the urban areas of the 
North that would benefit from the formula— 
and that a change could derai' the bilL 

Since' then, this basic argument has re- 
curred many time* But today's formula is 
remarkably similar to the original. Lan- 
guage haa been added that pUcee minimum 



and mfurimum limits on both the value of 
the multiplier and * f tat amounts states 
can receive, eotr hunting its effect. 
And "concentre <uits" for areas with 
particularly inU «entrationa of poor 
children have been added. 

THs result is that the states receiving the 
moat Chapter 1 fends per pupil are a mix of 
poor Southern statee with high percentages 
of eligible children and mora affluent North- 
eastern statee with leaser percentegea of poor 
children coupled with high par-pupil expert- 
ditures on education. 

Targeting Versus Flexibility 

In all the Congressional debate over the 
new program, however, one critical thresh- 
old issue remained unresolved: Was Title 1 
truly an anti-poverty program, meant ex- 
clusively to aid poor children, or was it 
merely a device that made it practically and 
politically possible for the federal govern* 
ment to provide general aid to schools? 

Advocates in the Congress "had tried for 
decades to a Jiieve federal aid to education," 
said John F, Jennings, who has served on 
the Democratic staff of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee aince 1967. 
"When President Johnson picked up tin 
theme of poverty, they used that aa a way to 
achieve an objective they had for decades/' 

"Hurt's not to say that the people who 
wanted to achii ve federal aid to education 
didnt believe there should be a focus on the 
disadvantaged," he added. "But they were 
most interested in getting the principle nf 
federal aid established." , 
w; 'There were differencW of opinion in the 
Congress on the question of general aid ver- 
sus poverty aid, and legislative reports that 
accompanied the laws in both the House 
and the Senate contained language encour- 
aging statee and school districts to construe 
the program s mandate broadly. 

Moat state and local officials were happy 
to oblige* 

"State commissioners and superinten- 
dents were in favor of general aid, and 
would do anything in their power to loosen 
the guidelines of Title I to use it in that 
vr«y said John F. Hughe-, who directed 
the program from 1966 to 1969. 

The education lobby did its part." he 
added, contending that broad and grand de- 
scriptions of what could be done with Title 1 
money— such as a National Education As- 
sociation brochure depicting the construe* 
tion of schools— influenced educators to 
think of it as general aid. 

What followed waa a period during which 
Title I fends were spent in every imagin- 
able fashion. In some caeee, the money was 
spent on projects end services that the Con- 
gress surely never contemplated—includ- 
ing carpeting for administrative offices. 
coaches 1 salaries, sewage-disposal systems, 
swimming pools, and at least one airplane. 

"People went on a spree of buying things 
they otherwise oouldnt have had," said 
Cliff Eberhardt, a school principal during 
the early years of Title I who now works on 
the program for the state of Oregon. There 
was a lot of capital outlay. TTiere were some 
wild things going on in those early days." 

Even when districts spent the funds on 
programs for disadvantaged children, 
many used the money to duck their own re- 
sponsibilities to those children. 

In the beginning, superintendents and 
school boards saw it [Title IJ aa a dumping 
ground fcr ineffective teachers or for patron- 
age hires," said Milton Mathews, who has 
worked with the program aince 1968 and is 
currently Mississippi's state coordinator. 
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Many Southern schoo\ districts usodTi~ 
Us 1 Rinds to upgrade tfas general operation 
of segregated black schools, providing no 
additional services other than making the 
schools look better and freeing other fluids 
for white schools. 

•Ihsy tern using federal mousy to ftnaple> 
ment«ejvv.iRnx^tos^blaj±iidito 
stay in black school ssid Mi. McClure of 
the naacp Legal Defense Fund, referring to 
tho 19th-century UA Supreme Court ded- 
skm establishing th* concept of "separate but 
equaTfedlitiesforthe 
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Reports of Abuses 

In the late 1960*1, reports of abuses began 
surtaxing, eventually contributing to dra- 
matic changes in Title I. The single effort 
that had the most impact was a 1969 report 
called "title I of Is it Helping Poor 
Children?* It waa written by Ms. McClure 
and Ruby Martin, a former federal official 
who waa director of the Washington Re- 
search Project of the Southern Center for 
Studies in Public Folky-an organisation 
that eventually evolved into today's Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund. 

Some of their information came from in* 
formants; some came from audit documents 
supplied by an official in the UJ3, Office of 
Education. It added up to a damning por- 
trait of school districts spending money on 
frivolous purchases or ineligible schools, 
"poorly planned and executed" programs, 
inadequate state oversight, "reluctant and 
timid" federal management, and exclusion 
of poor people from program planning. The 
Investigators found many instances where 
parents of eligible children knew nothing 
sbout Title I and where school officials re- 
fused to give them any information. 

At first, Ma McClure said, both the educ* 
Htm tftsM¥"~w f f ^ r^flt— rfrrf 
<fcfeosivcly.RepreserrtativeCaTiD.ft 
the late Kentucky Democrat who presided 
over the Education and labor Committee for 
A years, "surveyed TWe I directors to try to 
V valkbte our refart,*siM ssid. 



•The general feeling sniong the people 
who were infavor of federal sid to education 
was that there were bound to be some mis- 
takes, but it had been impossible to enact 
federal aid to education for a century, and 
we badtodss^it,"Mr.Jsnnings said, not- 
ing that the White House was then occu- 
pied by Richard M. Nixon, who sought to 
"dismantls ths Great Society* 

Butothsr pre ss u res on the Congress also 
pointed toward a tightening of the Title I 
rules, and the basic program principles that 
survive today took shape in the 19Ws— 
permanently settling tho question of the 
program's intent 

One factor waa a lack of funds. Propo- 
nents had envisioned a vast program that 
would improve wholesale the level of educa- 
tion in school districts with many poor chil- 
dren, but, as fedsrt* resource became 
scarcer, it seemed logical to concentrate the 
available funds on the neediest children. 

Another factor was political opposition, 
particularly from the Nixon Administra- 
tion. Opponents argued that the program 
was not producing measurable results, 
leading supporters not only to target iinds 
more narrowly to the children most likely 
to benefit and show gains, but also to enact 
monitoring and testing requirements, 

The program evolved the way it did be- 
cause of historical forces," Mr. Jennings said. 
TknowCsriPerkinsaccecB^ 
1966 is not what evolved in the 1970V 

In 1970, lawmakers required that Title I 
funds not be used to supplant, or replace, 
state and local funding, and that Title 1 
schools receive stato and local support 
"comparable" to that received by other 
schools. They also mandated public disclo- 
sure of documents related to the program 
In 1974, parent advisory councils wore 
required at the school and district levels, 
and they were strengthened in 1978. 

In 1978, the Congress slso enacted rules 
specifying how districts must rank schools 
for inclusion in Title 1, gave state sgendes 
specific authority to review local programs, 
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Chapter 1 Participants: 
Public, Nonpublic, and Total, 1979-80 to 1987-68 



Year 



PubHo 



Change 
Yearte-Yee/ 



Percent 
Change 
Nonoubso YeaMo-Year 



Percent 
Change 
Total Year-to-Year 



t'lQTWO 4,973,708 .■ 189,114 8,182,822 

198041 4,882,308 ' -2 213.499 13 8,075,807 

1981*82 4,434,447 -9 184.084 -14 4.813.831 



198848 4,811,948 2 127,922 -31 4,739,870 

198847 4,694,761 * 137,900 8 4,732,661 

198748 4,808,030 6 142,492 3 4.980,522 

>ASwim*y«f eauCtapar t fm*+*mmwHt+mmtk 
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and Authorised the federal Commissioner of 
Education to withhold funds from districts 
that violated the rules. 

Hie Regulatory Pendulum 

Ths pendulum swung back ths other way 
in 1*61, after fourtltoee^ 
White House with an sjenda thst included 
ibolishing the fledgling Education Depart* 
<ns p tj co ns olids Ju^oo^MSikai programs fata 
a block gran^sndrecHidng their ^ 
tespschVityof^isiulaticm 

l^Acbninu^tionwonapaJtia^ 
when the Congress enacted a smaller-scale 
puin drafted by House Republicans, which 
consolidatod a number of small programs 
Into what la now the Chapter 2 block grant 
(8ee Education Wee*, May 15, l&tj 

Ahhou^THlelremsinedaseparstopro- 
BTan^hwsareriSjrjsdCluttj^lof theEoh^ 
cation Consolidation and Improvement Act, 
a name change that suggested its more 
stzwmlined profile. Ihe 1961 law contained 
much less specific rules on comparability of 
fjodtn g §jjd selection of schools, reduced pa* 
perwork requirements, and relaxed state 
mpntoring isojuimnsnts; it also saw mrlaHy 
eliminJiten the parent^nvolvernettt rules. 

•What we trW to do is to take out things 
that were not making for a mors efiective 
program but were making for a very com* 
plicated administrative situation,'* said 
Char las W. Radclifls, who aorved aa Repub- 
lican counsel to the House Education and 
LaJboe Committee eVaiaost 30 years before 
retiring in 1982. 

David Stockman, then President Rea- 
gait's budget director, "really went to bat to 
take out ail the requirement* dealing with 
accountability* Mr. Radchfis said. "What 
we did was keep those, bitt modify them in a 
way that achooi administrators felt would 
not impost unreasonable hardship on 
schcoldistriUs." 

''What I re*Uy want to stress," added Mr. 
Radcliflfe, who Is generally credited as tho 
i.cxa/b primary author, la that what wa 
did In 1981 eared Title L If we hadn't made 



the effort we did, the Administration's bill 
would have passed/* 

Observers say it is difficult to judge the 
total impact of the deregulation, but advo* 
catea offer anecdotal evidence of lax state 
and fcoVnJ monitoring during the 1980 , s. 
Also, they say, a majority of achooi districts 
abandoned formal parent-involvement 
ttructures and general spread the funds 
smong more schools. 

-What happened? 1 don't think anybody 
really knows," Ms, McClure said. 

H» Congress has since restored some of 
the regulation eliminated by the b.c.i.a., 
reinstituting some psrentel4nvolvement 
requirements and giving state sgencies un- 
precedented authority to intervene In local 
programs, (See related story ; page 11 J 

But some of the most-hated regulations 
did not return. Ibr example, parent counci Is 
are not mandatory, and while districts 
must keep records showing that their 
•Trending on Chapter 1 schools is "compara- 
ble" to that for other schools, they do not 
have to file detailed reports. 

"We tried to learn our Ireson," Mr. Jen- 
nings said. 

Aa a result of increased tegulation, 
backed up by federal auditors, outright 
abuses of Chapter 1 funds are now rare, 
Chapter 1 officials and advocates say . 

Testifying before a Congressional panel 
laatyear,M*MsjtinssJ4*N<*uir^ 
dreams could I have imagined 21 years ago 
that one day 1 would be appearing before this 
subuuuuuiUoe as a state of Virginia public 
official, afwrppft^ by tho director of Vir- 
ginia's TWs 1, extolling ths virtues of a pro- 
gram that I once called a hoax and another 
cruel joke on black chiVlren a program that 
I was almost convinced could not be fixed/ 

How H Wottaf 
Who hi Sonfod 

While the legislative trend has generally 
been toward tighter regulation, the Con* 
jpess and the Education Department have 
Continued on Page 4 
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25 YEARS 

not left educaton without discretion in de- 
ciding which children to nwe and how to 

serve then* 

Infoed, the central tension in Chapter 1 
poHcy is balancing the need to enaurethat 
federal ftmdi are used appropriately with 
local control of education and the need for 
pedaaofkal feaibility. . B . 

^dment law mandate! that Auvb be 
distributed among states baaed on their 
ihare of low-income students, multiplied by 
^peroentrfthebaverageper^ueyen- 

diture. Each state's allocatiott U then divid- 
ed amor^oountieabaaed on theirnumber of 

low-income children. 

Low-income children are defined aa those 
from families with incomes below the pov- 
erty level or mmiliea that have higher in- 
cornea but receive welfare payments. 

Where counties and school districts are 
not one and the same, state officials appor- 
tion the funds to districts proportionate to 
their share of eligible children. 

In addition, counties with at least 6,600 
eligible students, or those wh*e such stu- 
dents are at least 15 percent of enrollment, 
receive -concentration grants - D^masepa- 
rste eppropriation that are also distributed 
proportionately to eligible district* 

Districts must then divide their dloca- 
tion among schools, which are eligible if 
their students include a percentage of chil- 
dren from low-income families at least 
equal to that in the district as a rhole . Dia- 
tricta can use any de&neible data system to 
do this, but most use counta of welfare re- 
cipients and of children eligible for subsi 
dised school lunchea. 
If the district's funds are not sufficient to 



serve all eligible children, which is usually 
the case, the district than must rank ita eli- 
gible schools based on relathe degrees of 
concentration oflow-income students. 

Although complicated rules allow excep- 
tions in some cases, generally a district 
must use its Chapter 1 funds in Uioae 
schools with the highest concentrations of 
low-income students. 

Within the schools, eligible students are 
selected based not on income, but on the be- 
sUof^educatiorialder^vatlon,*us^yc^ 
terminedby poorr*rfomaj*»onsta^ 
tasdtaetowbytoachecrcco^ 

LocaaOfcacretion 

It is at the district level that the federal 
regulations stop and local discretion begins. 

The idea behind Chapter 1 has always 
been "that there should be maximum flexi- 
bility ftr local people to devise the materials 
«nd the curriculum," said Representative 
Ford, who was ajunlor inember of die House 
Education and labor Committee whan the 
landmark Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Ad ofl966wMpaaseA Them 
it is that we used economic rneaemesas a 
way of rationing dollar to school dstricts, 
but once it gets to the school level, everything 
is based on educational attainment" 

Decisions can be made at the state level, 
and some states do mandste such things as 
the number of children to be served 
large Chapter 1 classes should be. Maasachu- 
setts, for example, mandates a daessieeof4 
to 6 in elementary-echool Chapter 1 pro- 
grams and 8 to 10m Wgh schools, ac^ 
to amcatore; it elm regular 
hwnaofinstructiontobeprov^ 

But district offldale, principals, and 
teachurs make most of the choices, 

A school district can decide to serve only ita 
highest-rsnking school, or to serve only 1st 
and 2nd graders, or to pump much of its men* 



ay into a preschool pnmxL A dtatofctean 
dsctfetonrovifranJyreediiJg 
only mathematics instruction. Some ser- 
vi ^ M^Ma itsirsriinf .canbeftmdedwith 
Chapter I money, but are not lemjdrad. 

DistrictocanpreacribsaCh^ 
riculum for their schools or leave it up to 
them. A district can even simply 
eligible schools, divide funds among them 
based on relative numbers of eligible chil- 
dren, and allow the schools to decide what 
to do with their money- 

Nationally, schools focus moat of their ef- 
forts on elementary-echool children and fe- 
ver rasdtog over other sutyects. 

DrversitymtheDistrkfc 

In Detroit, a task force of area superin- 
tendents and central-office officials makea 
recommendations to the superintendent 
about the use of the district's Chapter 1 
tad*, aome *62 million in fiscal 1990. 

Their key decision, according to Joseph 
Hirsch, an administrative assistant who 
helps manage the program, is how to divide 
the funds smongdistrictwitoiwogremaand 
local programs. With the share it with- 
holds, the district provides such services as 
"attendance agents* 1 to monitor truancy, 
-master teachers" who assist local Chapter 
1 instructors, social workers, training 
workshops, and a preschool program 

Money is distributed to schools based on 
the number of eligible children in each. Each 
principal makes the final decision on how a 
achool's nocal allocation' will be used. 

There are as many delivery methode as 
there are teachere,"la>.Hire& 
that aome teachers use classroom aides, 
that some children receive instructional 
help in class with their classmatee, and that 
other youngsteiv are "pulled out" to a sepa- 
rate room for special instruction. 
Marcella Verdun, principal of Herman 



Elementary School, said her Chapter I 
fends pay for computer ec^peuent, parent 
workshops, field trips, and math and read- 
log teacher*. Batra assistance Ulbcused on 
children in grades 3 through 5, and is delis 
ered both in special labs and in the form of 
in-class tutoring. 

"We give everybody a chance from kin- 
o>rgarten to 2nd grade to learn in their reg- 
ular classes," she sail 

At Hanstein Elementary School, Chap- 
ter 1 children also receive both in-class and 
pullout instruction, but it ie focused on 

^schS^\rindpal, BilUe Joan Gibbs 
also spends Chapter 1 funds on equipment 
and supplies, and on awards-such as nicy 
clear-for children whom J the most books. 

At White Elementary School, children in 
all (trades are served by aiapter 1 •strictly in 
rank order to who needs tt meet, said 
UwrenceBurrelUChajfcrle^ 
tor. The school also uses Chapter 1 money for 
H, "attsndsnce incentive program," a compy 
ter lab with emiipment children can take 
home, and Ulir^ual-education programs. 

In St. Charles Parish, La.-a much 
smaller, semi-rural district near New Or 
leene— the Chapter 1 coordinator, Berthu 
Barfield, decides at the district level when* 
to concentrate federal funds based on tost 
scores and whether particular children an 
receiving other compensatory services 
Currently, the district provides reading 
programs in grades 1 through 5 and moth 
programs in grades 3 through 5. 

"I just feel reading is more important in 
the early grades,'* Ma. Barfield said. "Wt> 
bring in math in the 3rd grade because 
that's where we begin to see deficiencies. 

Teachers decide specifically what kind of 
instruction to offer rid in what setting. 

"1 have the freedom to do what I think 
will work with my chUdren," said J ane Pet 
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it, a Chaster 1 tsacherat Luting Elementa- 
ry School. "I like puJkxit, bMQN i* fives 
them the chance to work in small sjouns," 

Regulation and Pedagogy 

While federal rulee do not directly deter- 
mine what Chapter 1 teachers do in their 
classrooms, the regulations an not without 
influence, many argue. Hie trouble, they 
say, is that the rulee end up having a nega- 
tive impact 

There are a number of program! that 
have ihown powers en^ with disadvan- 
taged children, but they are very different 
from the way Chapter 1 is generally used" 
said Henry M. Levin, a pr ofeeeo r of educa- 
tion and economics at Stanford University 
and the director of its Center for Education- 
al Research. The problem is that what we 
do with Chapter! funding is the opposite of 
what's good for kids.* 

One simple but powerful factor is the toll 
on teachers 1 time and energy exacted by the 
paperwork demanded by the federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

"We havo no time for lunch, no time for 
pUnning." said Sonya Davila, Chapter 1 
coordinator in Elementary School 45 in 
Buffalo, N.Y. "You want to spend time on 
task with the students, but everything has 
to be documented. 1 ' 

Mow importantly, rules requiring target- 
ing of fonde only to eligible children lead edu- 
cators fearful of being audited to rely heavily 
oninrtructtaal-de^ 
rate Chapter 1 students from thdr peers. 

"Unfortunately, many people sort of grew 
up in the era where you looked at programs 
through auditor's glasses," said Csrley 
Ochoa, the Chapter 1 coordinator for the 
Riverside, Calif., schools. Tt* question is 
how to do it with a focus on the program, 
rather than a focus on compliance." 
O TPuilouf els sees became the norm large- 



ly because that method makee it easy tdfy 
stent that thet^wm^ 

children. * ' ^ ! 

But "we stigmatise kids with <pullout/ 
telling them the/re in a program for dumb 
kids, 11 Mr. Levin said. "We give our neediest 
kids the most barren program," 

Conversely, the restrictions often mean 
that children almost as needy as Chapter 1 
students tannot use equipment or partici- 
pate in enrichment programs paid for with 
federal funds. 

-When you get ready to take kids on field 
trips, and only the Chapter X kfcb can go, that 
really tills morale,* Verdun, prind- 

ptlofDetrdfiHeraanElecnsnta^ 

Educators note that isolating Chapter 1 
programs is not conducive to coordination be- 
tween tescherssnd congruence betwew pro- 
grams, which is now recognised sa an essen- 
tislekrnentofsucoessfolretnedislprogrs^ 
mpartknilar.and effective schcob 

"Now everybody is moving toward the 
same goal, unlike in the past when you 
would be a little group over here doing 
something totally different, because you 
don't want to supplant," said Ms. Baxfield, 
of the S*. Charles Pariah, La., schools. 
"Many years ago, it was like you couldn't 
even talk to the regular-education teacher." 

Educators also argue that Chapter l's 
emphasis on standardised testing has un- 
due influence on what is taught 

Thnfrustrsiedbyrjotbetegsbtetootawhat 
I think is best far young children,* said Don- 
na Kenney Moffat, a Chapter 1 teacher at 
IttmskfeAcakmymBun^ 
under great pressure to have a data-driven 
program. People will say, *Why arant your 
children on this level at this timer * 

Rttpondbis to Crittdnnss 
<Wt«t h Burt forth* Stuctonf 

Now, both federal officials snd educators 



era bsgtoning to respond to such criticisms, 
^In&elWB laautfaoiMkB, kwmakars 
somewhat toasne d mlas preventing ch fr 
dran who bnptove from staying In Chapter li 
made it much easier for schools with many 
eligible children to operate V lajul w hl s inj - 
ects"; reojursddistrfcis to sdd 
tion with the tegular program in the* appli- 
cations; and, for the first time, required 
Chapter 1 programs to help chJdnmsonilre 
both basic and advanced stills. 

But some children's rdvocatee contend 
that the ragulations drafted by to 
Department do noting to foci* schools to 
take those tramdstasssriously. In particular, 
they say, rules governing the new program- 
improvemsnt process for programs whose 
students do not show sufficient achievement 
make dear that the cafe real a c csu nt a h i tit y 
measure iistandsrdissd tests, 

It's a clear mandate that needs to be 
translated down to the local level," said 
Paul Wsckstein, a lawyer at the Center for 
Law and Education who represents the Na- 
tional Coalition of Title I/Chapter 1 Par- 
ents. "Few districts have functionally 
adopted foals defined in that way , let alone 
adopted a program to achieve it" 

However, he acknowledged, under the 
leadership of Mary Jean LeTbndre, director 
of camper satory-education programs at the 
Education Department, department offi- 
cials have made a concerted effort to en- 
courage innovation, and to tell educators 
that they are at least as interested in re- 
sults ss they are in compliance. 

Don't just do what's easy to document, 
but also what we know is bsst for the stu- 
dents," Ms. LsTendre advised at a confer- 
ence last year. Tnere are places that have 
to drastically rethink the way their Chap- 
ter 1 resources are applied." 

Last year, the department published a re* 
pott called "Better Schooling for the ChU- 



dren of Poverty: Alternatives to Conven- 
tional Wisdom." Its purpose wss to exhort 
Chapter 1 teacher* to focus on children's 
strengths, use more flsxfble sMUty-group- 
ing arrangements, focus earlier on higher- 
order thinking stills, and get away from 
worksheets and memorisation. 

Inmost recent regulations relax some 
"separation" rulee, and the department 
published a guidance manual that specifi- 
cally states that equipment bought with 
Chapter 1 funds, such as computers, can be 
used for other educational purposes as long 
as such usee do not dutract from the com- 
pensatory program. 

Hut was important both practically and 
symbolically. Computers that sat idle for 
much of the day ware a ftequent complaint 
of educators, and even became a topic of 
conversation at the 1989 "education sum- 
mit* between President Bush and the na- 
tion's governors. 

"I think it's a matter of advocacy,'' said 
John T. MacDonald, assistant secretary for 
elementary and secondary education. The 
resources are then. It's a matter of synthe- 
sizing resources and getting them to con- 
centrate more directly on problems.'' 

At least some educators are getting the 
message. Msny are reporting greater efforts 
to coordinate Chapter 1 with the regular 
school program, inclusion of non-Chapter 1 
teachers in Chapter 1 training pfograms, a 
new emphasis on literature and take-home 
reading, and greater interest in new pro- 
grams designed for at-risk children. 

"One thing that's very exciting about 
Chapter 1 and one thing that's different 
from the 1970*8 is that people are doing all 
sorts of things under Chapter 1 now when 
they used to do only one or two things, 4 * said 
Robert E. Siavin, a researcher at Johns 
Hopkins University and the director of the 
Continued on Page 6 
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An Overview 



Chapter 1 has served 
as a genuine symbol of 
the federal commitment 
to education. 



-ManhaU Smith 
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I think there has been a 
gradual recognition 
that what we've been 
doing hasn't been 
working very well. 

-Robert E. Siavin ^ 



There are places that 
have to drastically rethink 
the way their Chapter 1 
resources are applied." 

-Mary Jean LeTendtt 



The problem is that what 
we do with Chapter 1 
funding is the opposite of 
what's good for kids. 

-Henry M. Levin 



25 YEARS 

i 

Continmd from Page S 

elementary-school program of the Center 
for Research on Effective Schooling for Dis- 
advantaged Students, 

«8choolwide projects era big now," he 
said. "People ere experimenting mote than 
they ever did with nfter-echoo) pcugrams, 
with summer school, with in-dass models, 
more with technology.* 

"I think there hubeenegmdual recogni- 
tion that what weVe been doingham't been 
working very well" Mr. Siavin adoVd. "It 
took a long time, but I think people haw 
Just gotten fhtetnted with the results they 
have been getting. 9 

A Holiitk Approach 

One of the moat signiflcsntchanges made 
in Chapter 1 in 1988, and an important lec- 
tor spurring innovation in the program, 
wae a provision that made it easier for 
schools to operate •schoolwide projects* by 
dropping a requirement that the district 
pmvide additional Binding to audi a school. 

Under this part of the program, e school 
whose enrollment is et least 75 percent fow- 
. income children eligible for Chapter lfund- 
ing ean use its money to improve the school 
as a whole, rather than to ensure that only 
eligible children benefit It can allow all 
children to participate inChapterl instruc- 
tion, buy materials for the whole school, or 
hire more teachers to reduce class siaes, 

Tb remain a schoolwide project, e school 
trust show that ite eligible children's 
achievement increases or is at least as go?d 
as that of Chapter 1 children in other 
schools in the district 

An Education Department survey found 
that the number of schools operating 
programs tripled 



sets increased fro* 19» to $21. 

Some observers fear that such an ep- 
notch wW dilute the effect of Chapter 1 
bade. But a majority of educators argue 
that schoolwide efca^ can hm a wra 
pow er ful effect 

^pro«rsmluMbmmsiiinaliaed l a Hr^ 
Smith of Stanfad sail It operates some- 
what iwiependentty of the main cwrkular 
operation of the school and hasnt really 
chimgedthso»piT|^ofthesch(K)k" 

•Now," he added, "the impetus is to au- 
thorise ehimgei to integrate it and use it as 
a change agent 11 

Two instructional programs currently 

gsiningm^^ K ^ wn ^ ft>amn "g nha r tor 
ltes^ien and administrators era applica- 
ble only to schoolwide projecta. 

Mr. Siavin of Johns Hopkins said he cre- 
ated his "Success far All* program with 
Chapter I in mind* 1 

At its heart is an Intensive reading pro- 
gram for grades 1 to 8, in which students 
are placed into email groups across ago 
group*. lVitors work with students who are 
not keeping up with their peers. 

Other components are a "fiunily-support 
team" that focuses on parent education and 
student behavior and attendance, and regu- 
lar assessments of each student's progress, 
, The program, now operating in 16 
schools, is relatively new, but Mr. Slavir 
said his research hu shown strong positive 
effects on reading skills, and reductions of 
retentions and referrals to special educa- 
tion, (8m Education Wee*, A*. IS, 199U 
"Ihe*queatkn with this program is wheth- 
er it will last into the later grades,* he aaWL 
Mr. Levin's ^accelerated schools* program 
liaimilartospWtbiJtismoraaphikw^ 
than a curriculum. The tostructional pro* 
gram si tailored to the needs of each school 
Ihe common thread h high standards and a 
•challenging, fostpaced curriculum. 

"What we do is change the entire school 



What works for gifted and talented kids 
also works for these kids." 

•We work out special services so that dif- 
ferant kids are getting dUfewnt needs met 
inthessuneelaaaroom,*tesaid. M Tbeideai8 
not to stigmatise kids." 

The Stanford professor is currently work- 
ing with 54 schools in seven states. 

The Computer Are 

Some dramatic changes in the Ch*. ter 1 
program have resulted not from new peda- 
gogical theorise, but from changes in soci- 
ety and from technological advances. 

Educators who are veterans of the pro- 
gram agree that the children now partici- 
pating are, in many ways, more troubled 
than those they worked with 25 years ago. 

"I see more kids from broken homes, 
mora drug abuse, kids who come in at ex • 
tremely low levels with retarded social 
skills," paid Theresa Sella, who has taught 
Chapter 1 students in frmmingham, Mass , 
' since the program's inception, "Sometimes 
I think we're the only stable part of their 
whole life." 

Educators say they are coping with i *>re 
students who do not speak English, children 
damaged by their mothers 1 drug use, and a 
population that is more mobile than ever. 

Chapter 1 programs are responding by in- 
chiding health and mitarittoto services in their 
parentautreach programe, Adding guidance 
counselors and social workers paid for by 
Chapter 1, and retraining teechen. 

But a more positive social trend has also 
had a great impact Computers have trans- 
formed many classrooms over the past dec* 
ade, but nowhere have they had greater ef- 
fect than in Chapter 1. few Chapter 1 
programs still make no use of computers, 
and, for many poor schools, Chapter 1 is the 
primary source of funds to buy computers 
and software. 

In Massachusetts, state officials have 

ptrte/osflte&at traihs 6,000 teachers a 
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year In the use of comptttft and ta*p*» 
library of bww Una WOO pi*©** of toft* 
w*r*tetb4rp*ius*L v a a ^ ^\ 

Computer* allow student* to work it | 
th»lr cwm^ta^ thorn howtotown In- ; 
cWptadentiy, allow tsacher* to hup novo 
students at once, and provide apmothtaf 
that la dearly an addition to thoir regular 
pogrom. .Soma Chapter 1 t**ch*»Tiaim . 
software that opodflcaUy dlagaooaa indi. 
vidualatuda&tfabonithaaadwoBkMaaoa* 

BfanyChaptarlprogramialao train par- 
ent* to woAoaoomputoti with thoir chil* , 
fan, and some even allow thorn to toko 
computer* homo. 

But aotno teacher* say the moot impor- 
Unt benefit of computer* i* their effect on 
the motivation of Chapter 1 student* and 
on the attitude of other otudenta toward 
thoee who an in the program. ' \ v ^;- \ 

AMatfiatonalTbol ' 1< 

«Itf» a creot motivator, becauee the Uda 
think it?aHkeWiitend^ w eakll^nM , 
aChaptar X teacher at RA Vial Elementary 
Schl^aCharieePtt^UVelitofiv. 
fa»alb|Mwampaity:Yc4iNioeGatoeallit, 
and you cahtdoit with lUgpdy Ann any- 
way you have to do it with Nin>fc»^^ 
In Framingham, Mem, Chapter 1 atu- 
ckvtaaioccceeionallyallc^tohrinf other 
etulentototecoe^labaaVueetk" 

niiia givee them a now pwetige," aaid 
Keren Mathany, the diatrkf e Chapter 1 
1 coordinator. Ife a whole new attitude to- 
ward Chapter 1." ^ 

«I get call* from parent* who say, How do 
Iget my Wiinyc^ program? What eide of 
town do I have to live on? " the added. 

One program that is currently drawing 
' greet intereet from Chapter 1 teacher* is 
based entirely on computer inrtnsstion. 
. Ttae»wasa™tedepednee^ 
^^terlttudentobyStanleyrag^ 

tte professor of education at the University 
ot KrViona. The name ie an acronym for 
-highewwder thinking akill», w and that is 
whathiipit)e7*miscteeiiriedtote«^ 
** lliepit«ramoofislstsofa variety of cafr 
outer programs for students to grade* »js 
through b\ ranging to oompleaity from a ^ 
computer vereion of the iNvawmdianer 
nme *1ttngman K to a lengthy game cedled 
-Oregon Trail," in which student* play the 
pert tf homesteaders. 

VVhattheprograms have in common is an 
emphasis on independent thought and 
probienwolving. Teacher* are trained to 
avoid giving students the answer*. 

the dillkultiee Chapter 1 students 
have is that they aren* able to generaliie 
their reasoning skills," said Jim Tickle, 
Chapter 1 coordinator in Fall River, Mam 
-We focus on rote memorization. This puts 
them in situations where they are really 
challenged to develop solutions to problems.* 
Added Mr. Pogrow, "By the time kids get 
to the 4th grade, the problem is no longer a 
knowledge deficit, hut that they don* u*> 
derstand how to underttand" 

He said the program ha* produced stan- 
dardised-test gains double the national 
average for Chapter 1 students, and has 
grown exponentially from an original 
group of 14 schools. About 775 currently 
partHpate, and Mr. Pogrow expects that to 
nearly double next year. 

Mr. Pogrow note* that his program "real- 
ly runs counter to a lot of the reform rhetor- 
ic that's out there," in that it is focused on 
particular students. 

-1 see nothing wrong with pulling kids 
aside if you're giving them something 
good," he said. 

Mr. Pogrow also pointed out that another 
program that has been shown to be success- 
ful with disadvantaged children, and is also 
a hot topic of discussion now among Chap- 
ter 1 teachers, is Reading Recovery, which 
emphasises intense one-to-one instruction 
for individual student*. (See Education 
™-tk,Hov.7,1990.) 
" , rhe extent to which Chapter 1 has inv 
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proved the acedcrrdcperfcrn^^ 
get population is disputed, with most re- 
search showing only modest gains as ccm- 
pared with other student*. (See related 
$tory } page 8 J But there is no doubt that the 
program has had a profound impact on 
American schools. 

TheUt^ofCtapt^l: 
NtwMoney, New Rotes 

Title I waa the leading edge of a wave of 
federal fund* that has become a small but 
significant pert of school budget* and led to 
a greater federal role in education. 

In the beginning, we were afraid to accept 
the money fir fear of federal control," said 
Mr. Mathews, the Chapter 1 coordinator for 
Mississippi It was deemed tainted federal 
money. Now they *ay the money i* still taint- 
eo\ but 'taint enough of if 

Many say the comparability require* 
merits that mandated equal state and local 
expenditures on Title I schools did more to 
advance the cause of equal opportunity 
than did the court*, 

"By the time comparability was estab- 
lished, school districts had gotten to like the 
money, and it became an effective tool,* Ms. 
McClure of the naacp Legal Defense Fund 
•aid. This was Title Vt greatest legacy. 1 * 

Title I changed the funding philosophy 
of education greatly," Mr. Hugh***aid. It'* 
now acceptable to give more money to the 
disadvantaged because they are at risk. 

Title I was also a catalyst for the a waken- 
ing of state education agendo* into a force to 
be reckoned with. The ejbjca. provided feder- 
al fonds — $25 niillion the first ye*r—^>ecifl- 
tally to strengthen state agencies. Those 
agenda* were gradually given more and 



more authority to monitor local programs. 

ntwssntjustthefedsstep^msndas. 
setting an increased role and lesapowerfor 
atate and local gurwiuncnt*," Mr. Weckstein 
of the Center fcr Uw and Education said. It 
gave state* some authority to oversee this 
money. That gave tern a role they dkfavt 
hmbeateataispawnedis^comnensa^ 
programs that dktit exist before." 

-At the local level," he aaid, It empow- 
ered certain people, certain staff, and cer- 
tain schools by forcing changes in resource 
allocation* 

The inclusion of private-school children 
in the program forced public- and private- 
school educator* to collaborate on a service- 
delivery plan and opened up ttoeeof com- 
munication between them in some cases. 

Til never forget going beck to my district 
to talk shout the new act to educators in 
Rochester, Minn.; Albert Que, who was a 
Repubikan Representative in 1965, said last 
vearatahearmgorsmnemorati^ 
There were public and parochial teachers 
and Administrators, and th^y got along ex* 
tremeWwelU asked them how often they got 
together, and they w^lWbelaV* 
Parent Involve m ent 
Many observers also give Title 1 a great 
deal of credit for spurring attention to the 
Importance of involving parent* in their 
children** education. 

•Now the need for parental Involvement 
i* pert of the conventional wisdom, 1 * Mr. 
Hughe* said. "I consider that one of the vic- 
tories of Title L" 

In some instance*, parent advisory coun- 
cils established at the school and district 
levels have become a base for the political 



empowerment of poor people. 

nxrw-income parent* realised they had 
•ome rights, andbegan speaking up," said 
Lucy Watkins, an education specialist at 
the Center for Law and Education. They 
became volunteers, got part-time school 
jobs, went beck to school." 

Some parents started as advisory-panel 
member* and ended up running for elected 
office. 

"People learned how to conduct a meet- 
ing, how to write their legislator," aaidMr. 
Eberhardt, the Oregon coordinator, *^iey 
learned they could write a letter and t ume- 
one would respond. Parents be angringto 
school-board meeting*. Thet took some 
power sway from the existing structure 

But many educators complain *f inter- 
ference, and, they said, the l*Vd rules, 
which detailed *uch things as how council 
members were to be elected, were unduly 
prescriptive. When the program became 
Chapter 1 in 1981, the parent-involvement 
provisions were perhaps the most heavi ly 
pared of all, reduced to one paragraph re- 
quiring only an assurance of consultation 
and an annual informational meeting. 

Some districts maintained their advisory 
councils and their links with parents. But 
more, in the words of Mr. Eberhardt, 
-dropped them like a hot potato.** 

In a 1964 study, the Children^ Defense 
Fund found a 'ttgnifk*^ 
r*u*r4invorvemsrtt*^ 

Ret*^ur*iT1e«tothePro*^am 

In 1988, the Congree* required schools to 
have specific plans for parent involvement, 
but did not mandate the reconstitution of 
Continued on Page 9 
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A Ithough Chapter 1 has funneled 
/% mere than IWbUIkmm federal 

funds to school districts ovsrths 
X ^l>«t25yeere,rBseajdidoeenot 

unequivocally back up Uwmak* 
en 1 apparent faith in thecompsnsetory-sd. 
ucation program. 

•After more than two dacadia of study, 
evaluators hava declared it to be 'a program 
that worka/ a pregram whkh haa produced 
modest gains, and a virtual waste of tax. 
payers' money," a group of researchers re- 
ocntly wrote in a paper summarising the 
research literature on Chapter 1, 

The paper.oc^ined in draft form by Rf. 
ucotion Week, was written fbr the Educa* 
tion Department in preparation for a mas- 
sive, unprecedented longitudinal study of 
Chapter 1 students that aims to answer 
some of the outstanding questions about 
the program's efficacy. The authors colla- 
borated on the study design and hope to 
win a contract to actually conduct it as 
well. 

The research that exists to date basical- 
ly says Chapter 1 does work in the sense 
that it helps kids do better than they other- 
wise would hare done," said Robert B. 81a* 
vin, a researcher at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity who is widely considered a national 
expert on Chapter 1. 
But, he added, the research also shows 
' thai the program '^doesn't work well 
tnough to help them catch up with their 
mow advantaged peer** 

"Haa it been a waste of money? Not at 
all," said Mr. Savin, director of the elemen- 
tary-school program of the Center for Re- 
search on Effective Schooling for Disadvan- 
taged Students. 1 think most people would 
say if s made a difference, hit when you 
look at the picture of what poor kids, minor- 
ity kids are doing, you have to say we need 
to do something different. 11 

Stanley Pbgrow, an associate professor of 
education at the University of Arisona who 
has <k«igned an acclaimed, computer-based 
programtoteaxhthirddngskilktoChaptw 
1 students, offers a blunter assessment 

let's fcce it Chapter 1 is ineffective," he 
said. The kids you re serving never get out 
of Chapter 1. The problem ient with the 
concept, but with the w«y school districts 
use the money. 19 

Studiea Show Mixed Results 

Data from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress show that the 
achievement of disadvantaged and minori- 
ty children has improved relative to that of 
the general population since the inception 
of Tide I in 1966. According to the "Nation- 
si Assessment of Chapter 1," which was 
mandated by the Congress in preparation 
for reauthorization of the program in 1988, 
that trend became particularly evident 
with children born after 1983, who would 
have entered school in the late 1960*s, when 
the federal program was becoming fully 
operational. 

However, studies specifically designed to 
measure the impact of Chapter 1 programs 
show mixed results, with most finding mod- 
est gaina. 

"Even when you look at what Chapter 1 
calls its exemplary programs, you don't 
find that they systematically bring chil- 
dren into the mainstream, even over sev- 
eral years,** said Henry Levin, a professor 
of education and economics at Stanford 
University and the director of its Center 



for l^ucitic^IUs^arch.^ou find thata 
kid who's in the 16th percentile cornea up 
to the 20th percentile." " 

TU only comprehensive national study 
to date on the achievement of Chapter 1 
students is the "suaUining-efbcts study, 0 
which was commissioned by the federal . 
govemmect in the late 1970V % 
Fsssarchers collected achievement data ft 
m 190,000 studenta in 343 schools in WJ»U 
77, then followed a smaller group of stu*^ 
dents over two subsequent yean. It fbem#j| 
that students served by what waa fhaa& 
called Title I generally improved more over 
the course of a year than did other •tosscY' 1 ' ' 
students who did not receive services, ' }f M 
Children in mathematics programs and *■ 
studenta in the early grades showed the ^ 
greatest gains, while reading students in* ? 
grades 4 through 7 did not irnirore appre- 
ciably Cuter than the cocmarison group, h 

Moreover, the limited latitudinal data 
collected for the susUining^flbctest^irall*:^ 



Spur Calls for Changes 



cated that participating children eventually 
lost much rfthe ground thsy had gained aftsr 
exiting from the TWe I program 

The most recent "National Assessment off 
Oun^ 1," whkh was comply in 1987,ir>. ; 
chxied re-analysis of ths "sustsinirtt etwets" 
data that used new statistical techniques to ! • 
form comnarison groups mom dmJU r to the ' 

I studentem the ssmr^Tt* reseat - 
mfoimd that ^ mow rimllMr^iy^^ , t 

son group was to Title I participants* the h 
greater the achievement benefits saaodated 



lest Scores Anaryxed 

The national assessment also analysed 
test scores collected by school districts, 
which showed that the average Chapter 1 
student improved his national percentile 
ranking slightly over the course of the 
108344 school year. 

Hie authors concluded that Chapter 1 
studente achieved greater increases in 
their test scores than comparable students 
not participating in the program, but that 
•their gains do not move them substantial* 
ly toward the achievement levels of more 
Advantaged students.* 

Researchers alec- say that existing stud- 
ies ofler no conclusive evidence for the supe- 
riority of either "pullout" instruction, for 
which Chapter 1 students leave their regu- 
lar classrooms, or in-class as sis ta n ce , 

•'Basedonthereseardithathsabewcofr 
ducted to date, we cannot conclude with 
confidence either that r^out is more affe^ 
tive than In-dasa instruction or that the op- 
posite is true," said the recent research 
summary, which was prepared by the group 
of contractors who ccllaborated on design- 
ing the upcoming longitudinal study. 

While researchers acknowledge that 
studies to date have failed to find large 
gains by Chapter 1 students, they hasten to 
pointout that thelack of sharp results could 
be due, at least in part, to the difficulty of 
measuring the program's impact 

The researchers cited several difficulties, 
including: 

• The variability of Chapter 1 programs. 
Federal regulations set some guidelines, 

but schools have a great deal of leeway to 
design their own instructions! |m>grerru for 
Chapter 1 students. Students in different 
schools can receive very different services, 
and those services can be offered at a wide 
range of intensity levels. 

• ^exceptional mobility of the Chapter 
1 population. 

Many children cannot be retested over 
time, and it is impossible to determine 
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which school's program is responsible for 
the gains some mobile students make. The 
children who are moat successful leave the 
program and often are not reterted, possi- 
bly causing an understetement of the pre* 
gram's impact 

• Isolating program effects from the im- 
pact of a chilcTa regular school program. 

• Lack of adequate control groups, 
ftmbablythethcfirJrt 

searchere trying to evaluate Chapter 1 is 
the difficulty of finding a similar group of 
studenta not receiving services with whom 
Chapter 1 studenta can be compared. 

It's hard research to do because most of 
the kids who qualify for Chapter 1 services 
are receiving them/ Mr. Slavin said 

Comparing Students 

By definition, students receiving Chan, 
ter 1 services are needier than classmates 
who do not, and schools receiving Chapter 1 
funds serve a more disadvantaged popula- 
tion than others in the same district that do 
not receive fluids. 

Comparing studenta in different schools 
and schools in different districts means ha v- 
tog to ensure the* results are rut skewed by 
differmoss in dsnographi* rasourm and 
school phflceoprry unrelated to Chsptsr 1. 

^scce^tocbiit^shardtodcsirsacom- 
plex issue, and H takes considerable effort 
snd thought,- said Elois Scott, who is over- 
•eeing the longitudinal study for the Edit- 
cation Department's planning and evejua- 
tion service. "But our data show that there 
sretirnilar kick in simile e 
or may not be receiving swricee." 

Accordingtotiudydocu^ 



and Mr. Slavin, who contributed to th<> 
study design, it aims to circumvent those 
problems by using several different ap 
proaches at once, comparing: 

• Schools and students that are near the 
•cutoff point" for Chapter 1. 

In * given school, only a certain number 
of children can be served, and those whoso 
achievement is either barely high enough 
to place them out of Chapter lor barely low 
enough to qualify them can be compared 
Likewise, some districts have two similar 
schools, one with Just enough low-income 
students to get Chapter 1 funds and one 
with barely too few. 

The disadvantage of this approach is that 
it does not study the most disadvantaged 
children. 

e Comparing similar children who re 
celvad reading instruction with those who 
received help in math. 

• ftyfog to match students with similar 
characteristics in different schools while 
controlling for differences between schools 

Ms. Scott said 247 participating districts 
and almt 900 schools have been chosen in 
48 states. She said dietricte were chosen to 
givw the most representative sample, and 
that those reluctant to participate will es- 
sentially be forced to do so. 

"We're trying to encourage them, bo 
cause the study is so important, not only for 
Chapter 1 but for what it can tell us gener 
ally about the education of disadvantaged 
children," Ms Scott said 

However, she said, "it is our interpreta 
tion" that Chapter 1 regulations require* 
districts to provide whatever information is 



An Overview 
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Chapter i daseroome at WN*e Wmmtut 
^School iw OttroH» Wt and Wesjsgete 

above* Stuifles epocmpaJly deefe 
iMMura Hit Impact bf Chapter 1 pragma ' 
ahow nttasd results, wtttt moat flndlnfl modest 
gains In student achievement* "Even whan 
you took at what Chapter 1 calta Ks 
exampUry programs, you don*t find that 
thay systematica Vy bring chttdrtn Into tha 
mainstream, a van over several years," 
aaya Hanry Levin, a profaaaor of education 
and e co nomi c* at Stanford Unhraralty. 



Data collection is to begin this spring. 
The study team will administer standard- 
ised teste to children in grades 1,3, and 7. 
The youngsters will also be surveyed about 
their school and extracurricular activities. 

Several Surveys Planned 

Teachers, administrators, ar«i parents 
will be surveyed about "kinds of services, 
level of service, coordination between pro- 
grams, the type of curriculum used in the 
regular program and how it relates to 
Chapter 1, emphasis on higher-order skills, 
attitudes," Mi. Scott said. 

In addition to academic achievement, the 
study will track trends in delinquency, re- 
tention, school grades, and dropout rates. 

Hie researchers plan to follow the chil- 
dren over several years as well as to create a 
larger longitudinal sample by matching 
similar cUidren in the different age groups. 

Ms. Scott said they will try to fbl'aw all 
children who move within s district and all 
dropouts, and will follow as man. 1 of those 
who move to another district as j joesible. 

"Existing research has not followed stu- 
dents or looked at dropouts,** ah ) said. "It 
also hasn't taken a single group if kids and 
followed them all the way through. 1 * 

The data will be sufficient to make, com- 
parisons between major ethnic groups, and 
an additional grant from the department's 
office of bilingual education and minority- 
languages affairs will enable researchers to 
sample enough limited-English-profkient 
students to draw conclusions about them 
The department decided, however, that 
j q ~toly sampling Indian students 
>i too expensive, Ms. Scott said 
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The Congress has authorised a total of 
122 million for the study. 

"AkthaihiixienedsiiwethesuitAiniiTg-rf. 
S^stucV-ttowhoferesranw 
emphasfacntigheradv 
Scott said. 1 think we may find something 
very different about academic achievement 
and how ft is sustained in these kids.* 

Congressional ftesrsanmit 

In addition to the longitudinal study, 
which is not due until 1997, the Education 
Department is beginning a new "national 
assessment** to be completed before the 
Congress is to reconsider Chapter 1 in 1993. 

The law authorising the study specifical- 
ly mandated an independent advisory pan- 
el and prohibited the department from al- 
tering the contractors' work. 

That study is to examine: 

a Hie implementation and efficacy of new 
provisions written into the 1988 reauthori- 
zation law, including rules for operating 
school wide projects, parent-involvement 
requirement*, and program-improvement 
provisions that require remedial action to 
improve programs whose students show in- 
sufficient academic gains. 

a How Chapter 1 funds are allocated, how 
children are chosen, and the number of eli- 
gible children not being served 

aTriequjiificatictwrfCrhs^ 

a The effectiveness of Even Start, which 
combines adult literacy and parenting pro- 
grams with preschool for young children, 
and of programs for migrant students. 

a Student achievement, "as reflected by 
student attendance, behavior, grades, and 
other indicators of achievement" ■ 
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formal advisory panels. 

While surveys indicate that theriumbsrof 
districts with parent sdvisory councils has 
increased since their decline in tha early 
1990a, only 31 percent c/Oiapterl districts 
reported operating them in the 1989*90 
school year, according to a 1990 report on im* 
plemsntation of the latest Chapter 1 amend- 
ments prepared for the US Education De- 
partment by PoUcySt^ 

*^o**psrah on who you sre working with, 
what the achurJstratkns attitude la," said 
Ann Stuckey, a Memphis resident who got 
involved withTOsI when rier child was en- 
rolled 14 yesrssg^srjdrxw is enipkiyri 
liaison to parents. There's still a k* of stigma, 
between parents and admlnistratore, 1 * 

In a series of visits to schools in Detroit, 
for example, rnany principals and teachers 
voiced frustration at their Inability to get 
parents' attention, recounting efforts to 
find them transportation or even to pay 
them to attend meetings. 

Sorne parents said they were satMed with 
their schools' efforts; others ccenplsinedthat 
they were shut out of decisionmaking. 

Mr. Hhech, the district adnuniatrator, 
called some schools* plans far involving par- 
cnte "weak," but also complained that "there 
are politically active people, some of whom 
don*t even have children in the program, who 
push themselves to the forefront and intimi- 
date the real parents of Chapter 1 children." 

"If we really had parent involvement like 
the law mtended, we would have an easier 
time remediating these HdV Mr. ft jch 
said. ^aHson^ of these r^rto cares out 



a child in the program and now represents 
other parents, said district officials "don't 
appreciate the need for trained parents 
sharing ideas.** 

Noting that some Chapter 1 parents do 
retain ties to the program alter their chil. 
dren graduate from it, Ms. vYatkins of the 
Onter for Law and Education said: "Edu- 
cators are right to fear that, that (current] 
parents will be intimidated (But] there is 
also reason to fear that parents new to the 
program wont know their rights if they 
havent been tutored by people who are old 
hands at it" 

the Policy Study Associates report found 
that the moat popular form of parent in- 
volvement is conferences for parents, of- 
fered by 70 percent of districts in 1989-90, 
followed by dissemination of home-based 
educational activities, used by 37 percent, 
and the use of parents as classroom aides, 
reported by 26 percent 

Some districts also hire parents to serve 
as liaisons or to offer instruction to parents 
who lack literacy, parenting skills, or a pro- 
ficiency in English. 

Buffalo's Parent Center 

One district that is often mentioned as a 
model for parent involvement is Buffalo, 
where schools pursue virtually all the par- 
entinvolvement activities noted by the re- 
port, but the centerpiece of the district's out- 
reach efforts is a multi-use parent center. 

Places where parents can come to work 
with their children and learn to use educa- 
tional materials are a growing trend, ac- 
cording to Chapter 1 experts, The Policy 
Study Associates report found that, while 
only 9 percent of Chapter 1 districts had 
parent centers, it was the parent-involve- 
ment activity that expanded most between 
the 1988-89 and 1989-90 school years. 

Buffalo was one district that retained its 
parent advisory councils, and parents and 
administrators ssidthedistrictwifecouncil 
suggested a parent center after hearing 
about one in Ohio. 

"When we were facing desegregation, 

10 



there were forums for parent input, 11 said 

HcwsrdUv^the&strict* 

tor. •ftOngs went so well that the district de- 

dded parent invotvesaant fa a gcod thing " 

Mr. Lewis, who has been involved with 
Chapter 1 almost since its inception, 
worked out an arrangement whereby the 
local Urban League gave the district space 
downtown for a parent canter at a reduced 
rent in exchange for limited ac c ess to the 
computers it would buy. 

The school board pays the rent and the 
cost of evening staff, while $250,000 of the 
district's llS.&million Chapter 1 allocation 
pays for the daytime staff and half the 
equipment purchases. 

The center is an immense, open space 
that was once a bank. It is ringed on three 
sides by second-floor conference rooms that 
look out over two large ground-floor rooms . 
One contains 60 computers and head- 
phones for those who cannot read well. 
Some of the equipment is on carts so people 
in wheelchairs can use it 

The other room resembles an impossibly 
well-stocked kindergarten, bulging with 
toys, books, snd blackboards. On one side is 
a tiny room with a one-way mirror, show- 
ing parents to watch their children interact 
with professionals. 

The computers are used both by students 
and their parents, and can be taken home. 

The center also sponsors workshops for 
parents in everything from computer train- 
ing to crafta. A room behind the open, central 
area provides space for danoes, aerobics clas- 
ses, and dinners as well as a sewing nook. 

"Its important that children see their 
parents at the computer, at the sewing ma- 
chine, doing something constructive,** Mr. 
Lewis said. 

He said parents r re referred to the center 

wtrw ^ w wwpw^^y^psjs^ejjsjft^*'' 

Transportation Is offered from various 
points in the city, and the parents roll in 
every evening in waves as the buses arrive. 
Some use it as a well -lighted place to watch 
their children do homework Some are pri- 
marily interested in the computers. Others 
read to their children from the center's col- 
lection of books. 

Some said the center has become their 
meeting place. 

'Con^herehastou^trnehcwlcanr^ 
my child, - said Johr^ Cote trom her sat bts 
fore a computer screen. 1 was suspicious at 
first, but there is just so much available here, I 
can actually take thk computer home," 

"My daughter wouldn't let me stop com- 
ing even if I wsnted to,** she said. 

Since the center is less than two years 
old, Mr. Lewis said, it is too early to say 
whether it has produced measurable in- 
creases in student achievement. Hie dis- 
trict has commissioned a study of children 
who are active at the center, which is to be 
completed next year. 

In any case, Buffalo does post high test 
scores for its Chapter 1 children. Mr. Lewis 
said 94 percent of those children scored above 
the state average on leading tests last year 
and 89 percent did so in mathematics 

Mr. Lewis also noted that increasing test 
scores is not the center's primary purpose. 

The children who are referred to us have 
had some kind of adjustment problem," he 
said. *Hiis is dissipating. It is important Just 
to get parents to cctr.mit some quality time." 

A Look to the Future 

In its 25th year, Chapter l*s existence is 
no longer threatened, and the battle over 
the restrict! veness of its regulations has 
been muted by the Congress's move onto 
middle ground in 1968. 

But the program is also under increasing 
scrutiny by educators disappointed with 
the pace of student achievement gains. 
Even Chapter l's strongest advocates ere 
looking critically at the way it works and rX 
the results that are obtained 

Continued on Page 10 
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ceases gnd ihnrrmmhr — ,twU " 

• The Education Department has under- 
taken a maative, unprecedented longitudi- 
nal study that aim* to answer lingering 
questions about the achievement of Chap- 
ter 1 students and about what makes a pto- 
gram s uccessful . 

• The Congress has also commiitioned a 
new -National Assessment of Chapter l," 
due before it is to be reauthoriaed in 1993. 

• Hie Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers has convened an independent commis- 
sion of educators, researchers, and child ad- 
vocatestostutyChspterland 

ways it cuuld be imptovecl 
e TV* American Aascciation of School A* 
ministrttort is planning a series of public fo* 
rums at varied sites acrosi the country to 
gather opinions and mtwnation to prepare- 
ton for 1993, according to Bruce Hunter, an 
essodate executive director of the group. 

Many of the issues raised during the up- 
coming muthorisatkm are likely to be fa- 
miliar, related to the enduring tension be- 
tween flexibility and accountability. 

But wfaiktriditaonal regular 
will surely be raised--childa^ocaMtrex. 
ar^wffllikeJypushaWscrorj^ 
iirvorvenvntriundais*-^ 
lawmakers, and advocates have indicated 
that they are interested m bolder changes 



"We've got to stopeaying these things sre 
motherhood and ice cream," said Represen- 
tative Bill GoodL'ng of Pennsylvania, the 
ranking Republican on the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. *We need to im- 
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pro ve the programs, not just get nwernon. 
ey to cover more people. We need to wthink 
the whole enterprise.** 

Most observers see the program nwving 
from a focus on financial accountability and 
regulatory compliance to accountability 
baaed on results. 4 , 

And the 1993 debate will be strongly in- 
fluenced by what the ongoing studies of 
Chapter 1 conclude about the success or 
Mure of the Congress's first attempts to 
move the program in that direction. 

Mr. Jennings said he thinks that the 
Congress may try to instill greater fleadbil- 
ityin the program and that lawmakers will 
look closely at the results achieved by 
schools that have taken advantage of the 
1988 amendment that made it easier to op- 
erate a achoolwids project. 

"We may learn that total flexibility is not 
right, or we may learn that itfe the way to 
go," Mr. Jennings said "But we have to 
know what happened in those buildings. 
Was the money wisely usedr 

Tne Congress also will examine the in> 
pact of the program-improvement process 
that was created in 1 968, requiring schools 
whose Chapter 1 students do not show suffi- 
dent gains is achievement to institute im- 
provement plans, and evettoaUy to accept 
state intervention 

Otwervers agree that procsssia likely to be 
retained, but it wifl proband 
biggest fcsue is expected to be whether mmi * 
mum standards should be raised. 

Until the 1988 smondmenta, there was 
almost sn exclusive focus on accountability 
rQctsdmprocees,"said David Hornbook, an 
educational consultants a abrintt Mary- 
land stato superintend of edu^ 
is the chairman of the ccbao/s Chapter 1 
ooniiniaskm. *WeVe moving in the ri^itdi- 
rectum now, but the experimsnt with pro- 

i + 



gram improvement is really quite modest.* 
^thinkthestandarckc^ttoberdgh- 

er,** he said. 1 think the standards in 

American pubUceducaticcaxa^ 

ought to be higher." 
The Bush Administration has jumped the 

gun, indfcating that it iitiendi to propose a 

yg^^^ryjnrhapa^lMpaUtrfanedu- 

cation strategy unveiled last month byPresi- 
dent Bush and Secretary of Education tanar 
Alexander. In keeping with the Administr«- 
tiona focus on school choice, the President 
plans to seek legislative changes that would 
allow Chapter 1 fcnds to ^wfachildtoa 
public or private school unoV choice plans. 

I^miswonWworkisstmundear t and 
many lawrntkers have said they will with- 
hold jutigment until leglaWto is forwarded 
later this month. But nKu obeerari agree 
that the Congress li unlikely to entertain a 
i*dk*4 overhaul two yean bei^ 
ation, end trie* lawrnakenwouk^ 
in any case, to reject a proposal to convert 
Chapter linto a voucher program. 

It* Reagan Adniinietration dotted that 
idea in the 1960 , s,proposii« first that par- 
ents of eligible children be sll^^ 
Chapter 1 lunrbt to private-school tuition 
and later that the be able to purchase re- 
medial aervicea at the school of their choke. 

nratwentAmnmfUmes^r^unie, - 
Mr. Jenningi noted "We am not about to 
change Chapter 1 into a choice, incentive," 

The focus of the program ka«iropriate, 
and it's going to become more appropriate 
in the future,* he sakL "Ihe question that 
has tobe asked UwheAer the form the pro- 
gram has evolved into la the proper form/al 

Thi* epecial report on the Chapter I conn- 
peneatory-edveation program wot under- 
written by the John D. and Catherine T. 
MaeArthurfbundation. 



We try to serve the 
worst off, but I also 
look for those I think there 
is hope for. 

-Betty Yet 



/ / / 



The big bugaboo about 
the Chapter 1 population 
is that it's an unstable, 
mobile population. 

-BUlkJoanGibbs 




At the local level. 
(Chapter 1 has) 
empowered certain people 
... by forcing changes 
in resource allocation. 



-PaulWeckstein 



FJ 



It's important that 
children see their parents 
. . . doing something 
constructive. 

-Howard Lewis 
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New Provisions Forcing a Critical Look at the Quality of Services 



By A* A. 



W>hm the Chapter iUwwu 
rewritten ill 1988, the most 
significant and controversial 
change wu the sikUtion of pro- 
visions requiring remedial ac- 
tion, and eventually eUte tatervention, to 
improve programs whoet students do aot 
ahow euffldent academto gaiaa. 

Almost three years later, "program im- 
provement" has toned educator! in thai* . 
aanderfedioobtotaieacritieallookattiKV. 
way they eervediaadvantafeddii) 4 !^^ 
eome caeee to the feat time. 

H We're focusing oo the quality of the pro- - 
grama, rather than on compliance [with 
regulations], and that, therefore, is sending 
Chapter 1 in a new direction, 1 ' said Mary 
Jean Lelendre, director of compensatory- 
education programs at the U.S. Education 
Department. In the view of people who are 
administering Chapter 1 at the state and 
local levels, you can no longer give kids 
tests and file them away withoutdoing any* 
thing about it" 

Virtually all the educators interviewed 
agreed that program Improvement is a good 
idea, at least in theory. But while eome 
think it will boost student achievement as 
intended, others are more skeptical. 

"It's hard to argue with the idea that you 
> should iinprove programs thai arsrit work**)* 
ing," said Joseph Hirach, an administrative 
assistant who helps manage Chapter 1 pre* 
grams in the Detroit public schools. "IVs 
embarrassing that the federal government 
' had to come in andtell educators to do this," 
However, he said, "It's like sticking a 
thermometer in someone's mouth. It tells 
you something is wrong, but not what is ■ 
wrong. And it doesn't necessarily give us 
the tools to do something about it" 

Many educators affected by the process 
say it has already had posit** effects, by 
spurring them to take afresh look at their 
programs, encouraging collaboration 
among school staff members, prompting 
states to provide more assistance to local 
programs, drawing attention to Chapter 1, 
and causing schools to redouble efforts to 
involve parents. 

A Stacked Deck? 

But some educators feel that the deck is 
stacked against them. They complain that 
the tests used to measure student achieve- 
ment are biased against disadvantaged 
children that improvement in such areas 
as attitude and communications skills can- 
not be gauged on the teste, and that the mo- 
bility of the Chapter 1 population results in 
an understatement of student gains. 

-I like the concept, but it creates anxi- 
ety" said Jim Tickle, the Chapter 1 coor- 
dinator for the fall River, Mass., public 
schools. "It seems like punishment for those 
who work in the most challenging areas.** 

Some educators go so far at to argue that 
many Chapter 1 students are so disadvan- 
taged m so many ways that no remedial im> 
gram—ov at least no program they can fash- 
loo with the resources at hand—can hope to 
bring theni completely to to the mai^^ 
For some students, they say, seemingly low 
scores actually uaa e ae nl a victory. 

Meanwhile, representatives of parent 
groups and chlU-adrocacy organisations ar- 
gue that program standards are too low and 
that low eypectationsmthepartrfeducators 
*f the real issue. Such groups, along with 
n Q^oundl of Chief gate S chool Office rs, 
Jy supported program improvement as 



a way to fens schools to toe their problems* 
*1 think the standard they have set is go- 
ing to undermine it to some extant," said 
Paul Weckstein, a lawyer at the Center for 
law and Education who has represented 
the National Coalition of Titk I/Charter 1 
Parents. The standard thatfsbeiag used is 
[test score] gsins, Instead of setting desired 
outoomee in terms of bask and advanced 
skills, as the statute wquim" 
White the Men! regulatto 

parent advocates, Metal eftdals 



imnwtii»toti]y thorn prns^ 

average student achievement remained 

stagnant or actually declined, 

'if ths 53 agsnclss involved— in 60 
states, Puerto fttoo, the District of Cohan* 
bis^aJwi the Bureau of Indian A ffsirs only 
16 adopted a higher standard 

Evan so, approximately 6,000 schools, 
aboutlOperts^rfaUOiaptolsxbooU, 
were idsntUUd to Uapiov eaasnt 

MiuystateoflUekat^ 
tou^l^stan^eartidsr^sxw 



ing identified for program improvement 

That term describes measurements 
along a scale, designed to Chapter 1, that 
can be acpiled to results from a variety of 



"No gain or decline** in a etudsnt's 
standing relative to other students be*, 
pressed as am N.cr'ii the minimum fed- 
eral standard is an average gain greatsr 
than aero. Average gains to Chapter 1 
students hover around 3 N.o.t.'s per year, 
white particularly succe ss fu l Chapter 1 
programs boast average gains of 10 
Ras 's or more. 

At Issst ons eUte-Oregon— set a 
statewide beoehmark of 3 hjcx\ although 
only to its elementary schools. Secondary 
schools ware required to post a gain of I 
m.cx the first year. 

ClifT Eberhardt, an education specialist 
to the state education department who 
workaonChs^l.aaJdOiagonpiansto 
raise the standards by 1 n.cx each year. 

n^averagebdcotnee into our program 
at the 25th percentile,"!* said. Tflwa:tto 
get the kid out of the program and up to 
grade level— and my goal is to do that in 
two years— to rake them from the 26th to 
the 60th percentile, you have to raise them 
13 percentiles a year . That translates to a 
lot more than laca." 



i^ltekral and sJaSa ift isls say preliminary 
% i ss* f*r ttt* second year of pngram tnv 

provment Indicals that more states an? ** 
ting higher standards, and that such move* 
will contribute to the targeting of greater 
numtomof ertooha^imiswement* 

n don't think there's any state where 
they're aot talking about raising Man- 
i darnVaeid Diana WhiteUw, the Chapter I 
I coordinator to the state tfCoimecticut and 

elation, 

TheUA BduosttottlteBmtmflr! ^timates 
that mors than fc\000 schools have bflsn new* 
t/ktentmed thisyear,bassdon 1989-90 data, 
andaiaraiinaiatyhatfto 
gated the first year did not post sufficient 
gains and will remain in program improve- 
ment to a aacond year, aakJWUHm 



WUliara Lobosco, 
•education 
9,000 schools 



A student buttda a tower In hie praeohool cteae at Lynofi D#mtfrt ^ Jn 
Detroit Lynch la among ctaono of >ogrem te g w emonr scnoote m Detroit 



agree the standards should be higher. Ms. 
LeTendre has repeatedly exhorted educa- 
tors to set higher standards on their own 
and to try new instructional approaches. 

"If you say that with extra help nothing 
more is going to happen for the children 
than to stay even," she said, Td say you 
dont belong in teaching." 

5,000 Scrvwk Identified 

Using 1968-89 data to i&ntify schools to. 
program-improvement eflbrta, Chapter 1 
schools began grappling with the new pro- 
vision in the 1969-90 school year, 

According to surveys by the Education 
Department and the National Association 
of State Chapter 1 Coordinators, most state 
agencies and school districts chose to use 
the knveatposeibW standard, targeting** 



schools given the fact that they have only a 
small amount of additional resources to of- 
fer schools undergoing progrun improve- 
ment 

1 have 77 schools that could potentially 
go into Joint (improvement plana)," Linda 
Miller, Chapter 1 coordinator to the state 
of Indian*, said at a conference teat fall"! 
worry about bow rm going to get my etsffto 
77 schools*" 

And in eome states, Congreaeionally 
mandated "committees of practitioners" 
have preaesd to lower standards. States 
are required to submit their Chapter 1 rag- 
ulations for review by these panels, whose 
members are primarily local educators. 

But some statsedkl sat higher standards, 
and some districts required gains of as much 
sea^wrrnalcumsoTdTsisnb^tos^b^ 



deputy dfeect o i of < 
servient, That i 
wiU be involved in the | 

While increased stats and local start- 
danfe have contributed to this trend, "more 
accurate reporting" is as least as important 
a factor, Mr. Lobosco said, noting that many 
districts applied standards loosely the first 
year, whan they were unfamiliar with the 
process and aomo were unsure of the valid- 
ity of their test data. 

•The first time, it was, l«t's get our feet 
in the water/ "he said. This year, they just 
did a better Job " 

While surveys have charted state re- 
sponse, there are no national data on how 
many districts have sstabliahed higher cut 
off acorn or additional standards-such sj 
school grades, dropout and retention rates, 
attendance, or writing samples on their 
own. However, every state noordinator in- 
terviewed ssdd that at least some districts 
in the state had done so, and that many 
states require a 



Educators in some of the 2,600 schools 
"held over" after a year of program improve 
ment foot intervention by stats officiate. 

Schools that were identified based on 
1968-69 data were required to put a pro- 
CofUinmdonP^t 12 
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gram-improvement plan in place no later 
than the currant ichool year, and tfaoea that 
do not show sufficient improvement in thii 
year's teete will be forced ') collaborate 
with etate officials on a new plan next year. 

Some echoole Identified the first year 
moved more quickly, however, implement- 
ing plane in the 198&-90 achool year, and 
thoee that did not poet adequate gain* are 
subject to state intervention this year. 

In Kentucky, ftr example, 49 echoole wen 
targeted for program improvement the tint 
year and 45 met the etandard alter imple- 
menting a local plan, according to Joanne 
Brooke, director of the atate division of com- 
pensatory education. The other four are in> 
plementing Joint plans this year. 

"We're focusing on coordination with the 
regular program and better identification 
of rtudentlearning styles 'Ms. Brooks said, 
"We looked at what the schools were plan- 
ning to work on, and thoee were the areas 
that seemed neglected or not addressed suf- 
ficiently in their plans." 

California has §12 schools implementing 
Joint plans with the state this year, accord- 
ing to a report on the implementation of 
program improvement released by the 
C.C.&S.O. and the state Chapter 1 coordina- 
tors this month. 

And the process began to consume a sub- 
stantial proportion of the effort* and re- 
sources nf state officials even before formal 
state intervention was required, according 
to the report, a finding that is supported by 
earlier surveys and interviews. State Chap- 
ter 1 coordinators reported spending as 
much a* 75 percent of their time monitor- 
ing compliance with the new rules and 
, r helping districts dra^n4toajUa^sfc^ 
" provament pla»W*™W|W RSJjHr*? 

A Range of Responses 

Teachers and administrators involved 
with program improvement report a wide 
range of responses. In Kmc schools, very lit- 
tle changes; in othftrs, programs have been 
totally revamped. 

"Where I see it working is where districts 
and schools have done a complete inventory 
of the program and related services," said 
Michael Hughes, Chapter 1 coordinator for 
the state of Arizona. "My concern is that 
some districts and schools are Just working 
around the edges." 

One district that has made dramatic 
changes in Sunny side Unified School Dis- 
trict, an elementary-school district that 
serves part of luscon, Ariz., and adjacent 
CQcumunitiea, All 11 of the districti schools 
have Chapter 1 programs, and about 70 per* 
cent of its students come from poor families. 

"We decided to completely change the fo- 
cus of Chapter 1 in all our schools, because 
it waant working" said Maria Motove, who 
oversees Chapter 1 programs in grades K-3. 

The district's Chapter 1 students had 
been "pulled out" of regular classes for extra 
instruction, but now receive help in their 
regular classrooms, before or after school, 
and in the summer. There are no longer any 
Chapter 1 teachers. Instead, each school 
has a "program facilitator," who helps de- 
velop the curriculum for remedial students, 
trains teachers to work with them, and 
sometimes works directly with students. 

Each school also has a parent liaison, tu- 
tors, and teachers' aides who are supported 
with Chapter 1 funds. The district has also 
developed a "Joint relationship" with the 
county's adult-education program, helping 
Chapter 1 parents learn English or earn 
high-Khool-equivalency certificates. 

The most important result, Ms. Motove 
said, is that school staff members are work- 
ing together to help Chapter 1 students. 

It was a philosophical change," she said 
^^tre, most of the staff thought they were 
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not responsible for taking care of thee s kids 
and seeing that they progress." 

Most districts are apparently moving 
more cautiously. Prince George's County, 
Md., for example, adopted a high 3-n.c.v* 
standard— resulting in the identification of 
48 of its 59 schools for ^tiprovement-but 
its schools have not dramatically revamped 
their programs in response, said Evange- 
line Wise, an assistant Chapter 1 supervi- 
sor for the district. 

Ms. Wise said many of the schools re- 
ceived additional (tads for staff trauiingoi 
s|iaiasia^iia|Maiad<aj f |siiffauis OthH 
are toying new auricular approaches, such* 
as the "whole language" method of teaching 
reading or setting aside time for confer* 
ences between teachers. 

Ms. Wise said that this year's teat scores 
are not yet in, but that she is hopeftil they 
will reflect the increased attention princi- 
pals are paying to Chapter 1. 

1 think H will work because some of the 
principals are really responding," she said. 
This got their attention. 1 * 

Skeptical About Process 

Butmany teachers and administrators in 
schools serving the most disadvantaged 
populations are more skeptical that the pro- 
gram-improvement process will lead to sig- 
nificant gains in student achievement 

"Some of the kids make big gains; there are 
others who drop the average," said Dale 
Tl»tBA* > aChap^ltsa<heratHerrnan^ 
mentary School in Detroit There are some 
who have such an unstable environment, we 
can only do our beat I had a kid take the tost 
the day after his mother overdosed" 

Of districts using the minimum standard 
for targeting schools, Detroit probably has 
one of the highest percentages of schools in 
program improvement Of 218 Chapter 1 
schools, 94 were identified for improvement 
after showing stagnant or declining student 
achievement in the 196849 school year. 

At some schools, student performance 
dropped an average of 10 n.c.b.'s or more, hi 
1089*90, some improved enough to "test 
out" of program improvement, but another 
57 were newly identified 

In a series of interviews with teachers 
and administrators, including district offi- 
cials and educators in six schools, remark* 
ably consistent themes emerged 

None of the educators said they were 
turning their programs upside down in re- 
sponse to program improvement. The most 
commonly cited changes were increased ef- 
forts to involve parents and a greater em- 
phasis on outside reading. 

Schools that received more money [as part 




of the prcgram-improvement process— or 
because they have qualified as school wide 
projects under other new rules— are inveet- 
ing it in staff training, increasing the site of 
their staff, and equipment. 

"It was a headache for schools," Mr. 
Hindi said •There are some schools doing 
the right thing, but there are many that 
arent Some just want to do a writing job 
and get it over with rather than confront 
the problem." 

The district, he said, is providing assis- 



Wre Doing the Best We Can* 

Some educators view the process as just 
another annoying bureaucratic hurdle for 
them to jump. Some welcome it as a new 
way to angle for more money. Some appear 
to have taken the challenge to heart and 
redoubled their efforts at community out- 
reach. But no one predicted that it would 
result in dramatic increases in test scores. 

"Anyone who has seen where the kids 
come from will realise we're doing the best 
we can," said Betty Yee, principal of Lynch 
Elementary School in Detroit "You would 
think World Warm had started, and they 
didn't wake you up for it* 

Her achool is located in a neighborhood 
dominated by glass-strewn vacant lots and 
loose shingles, with its back to a large ceme- 
tery. Young adults loiter across the street 
Ms. Yee pointed to a bullet hole in a school 
door and glass panels she said had been 
broken by gunfire more than once. 

"We have kids whose parents abuse them," 
she said "We have kids who eaeentially have 
no parents. We have to teach them survival 
iMla, like how to wash their socks." 

Despite these conditions, the school re- 
ceives only $93,000 from Chapter 1— 
enough* according to Ms. Yee, to retain one 
full-time teacher, maintain some equip- 
ment end bring in some special arts pro- 
grams. In addition, the district uses Chap- 
ter 1 money to provide a half-time counselor 
and a social worker who visits once a week. 

Of the school's 390 students, 126 are eli- 
gible for Chapter 1 and about 70 of them 
receive services. 

"We try to serve the worst off, but I also 
look for those I think there is hope for," Ms. 
Yee said. If one kid doesn* come to class, I 
try with another." 

"You can reach these kida,' 1 she said. 
"When one of the successful ones comes 
back to say thank you,' that's where I get 
my strength. But we can only do so much for 
so many." m . 



Even those who were more confident that 
their students would improve their scores 
complained about having the worth of their 
programs judged on the basis of tests. 

Teats; Hie Big Bugaboo' 

•Ihe big bugaboo about the Chapter 1 pop- 
ulation is that it's an unstable, mobile popu- 
lation," said Billie Joan Gibfas, principal of 
Hanstein Elementary School in Detroit 

"I have 20 percent turnover, and I really 
resent that" she said. "The kids who have 
w^eanhsre five years are doing all right" 

DslQesta Lamar, a Chapter I reading 
teacher at Hanstein, said the program-im- 
provement process "has brought us togeth- 
er as a staff." 

"I few a sense of fttlflllment because 
everybody's really trying to do what we 
have committed to do," she said 

"But test scores don't show that" Ms. 
Gibbs interjected 

"Students also make gains that don't 
show on tests," Ms. Lamar said "It shows in 
their environmental experience and their 
communications skills." 

Detroit educators were unanimously 
skeptical about state intervention. 

"We like the accountability , but we don't 
like the structure," said Delbert Clinton, a 
program supervisor for one of the district's 
regional divisions. "Wedon* like the idea of 
somebody far removed coming in here. 
What are they going to do that we haven't?" 

Linda Brown, Chapter 1 coordinator for 
the state of Michigan, said the attitude of 
Detroit educators did not surprise her. 

They've had a long history of school im- 
provement efforts," she said During their 
orientation, we picked up from the Detroit 
staff that they have been involved with pro- 
gram improvement for years and years, and 
there was a certain sense of discouragement** 

Falling Short 

But resentment of the program-improve- 
ment process is not limited to Detroit and 
some of the same concerns are echoed even 
by educators who insist that the most disad- 
vantaged children can succeed. 

Many educators contend that the sepa- 
rate instruction encouraged by Chapter 1 
and its heavy emphasis on tasting— exacer- 
bated by program improvement—clashes 
with ideal educational practices. 

Other* simply argue that tests are not a 
fair way to judge a program's success. They 
note that one particularly troubled child can 
sand a small program into the program-im- 
provement process, and that, in many cases, 
the children producing the two sets of scone* 
being compared are not the anna children. 
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But many local edueatow seethe 
sids of ths coin, end note that they couIdV 
sisobe identified!* pwgrejni^^ ' 
for Mum to moot additional standards. 
Several state coordinator* said tchooli in 
thair states wart tanatad solsly becaues 
thay Ikitedton^ additional goals thay or. 
their district set tor themselves. 

•You can imagine hew ftirioue a building 
principal la whan children are showing 
good [test scortl gains, and theyare tage* 
ad because of desired outcomes "Mi. Millar 
of Indiana said. They didn't know what 
they were getting themaelvea into * 

Ms. LeTendre iweponded: "I have to be- 
lieve we can rise above the concern one 
would haw tor one's own reputation and 
make sura we are ae concerned about what 
happens to the ehfldran ; aa mm *^ 
that I know there's aTnanln>dM_ 
here, but we have to get past that and took 
at what* good for the kids." 

> At^kcTltust 

Others said they are more concerned 
with avoiding state intervention in their 
programs. While some local educators said 
they have good working relationships with 
state offid sis and expected to get effective 
aid (rem them, moat were more skeptical- 
including many who praise the program- 
improvement concept 

1 believe in high expectations; I believe 
in accountability,* 1 said Carley Ochoa, the 
Chapter 1 coordinator for the Riverside, Ca- 
lif., schools. 'The problem is, we don't yet 
trust whatfe going to happen." 

«If we have a school that's In trouble, 
we're going to deal with that no matter 
what the law •ays," said Ms. Ochoa, who 
has no schools that did not meet minimum 
standards. Ifl name it a program-improve- 
ment school, it get* labeled. You get noth- 
ing to spea^c^in the name of reaoutcas. You 
get state people coming in." 

•When I don't think they have any more 
ability to deal with the problem, and maybe 
lees, why should I do ItT she asked. 

Similar argument! were made when the 
pragrsm-invrovctncTit law was being draft- 
ed, sod groups representing state and local 
official* fought hard over the provisions. 

In the end, lawmakers who favored the 
concept won out by arguing that something 
had to be done with programs that do not 
work and that someone had to be given the 
authority to ensure changes are made. 
Bute offkials, they said, were the only real- 
istic option. 

Lucy Watkina of the Center for Law and 
Education arguee that, since education is a 
etate and local reaponsibUity , a process that 
gives them joint reaponsibUity to improve 

schools is appropriate. 

In many esses, you wont find the knowl- 
edge of research at the local level that you 
have at the state level, or the time and re- 
sources," she said, while acknowledging, 
O IherewM nobody elae to give it to." ~ 
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T*p left Ron 
Cunningham, a teacher* 
*k»e, watches ass 
prso ch oo Ur deans up his 
lo»eatthoandofthe 
echoot day at Lynch 
BemenUry School m 
Detroit Aleo at Lynch, 
etudertepertcepateln 
adaaadlao u a a t on ,top 
right and play during a 
prt*c*oo< deee, left 
Above, Mtty Two, the 
principal of Lynch, grteta 
students as that enter 

thayfto^joca^to* 
neighborhood 
dotrinarte* by vacant lots. 
**nyono who has seen 
where the tide come from 
w« resize we're doing 
the boat we can/' eho 
•aye. "When one of 
ejtaau o oas sM owaa 
eomoabookloaay 
Ihankyou.'thafawhorol 
getmy etrength. But 
wa can only do so much 
for ao many." 
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New Approaches to Finding, Testing, and Teaching Advocated 
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A ■ interest in early-childhood educa- 
f\ tion waxes and fUnding for new 
A-% programs wanes, Chapter 1 
X A holds p ro m ise for giving dis> 
advantaged young children an 
academic edge that can head off coatly re- 
mediation later, many eiperta agree. 

Although Chapter 1 ia moat associated 
with the early skmentsjy-scnool grades, the 
program has allowed for the fending of pro* 
school programs since its inception in 1965. 

In the 1968-88 achool year, the moat recent 
for which dale are available, only about 6,5 
percent of the 6 million children receiving 
Cha pter 1 services wen kindergarten age; 
1.5 percent were in pn-Undsfgaiten pro* 
grama. 

Nonetheless^ program ha* played a sig- 
niflcant role in supporting eeriy-childhcod 
education, and many believe that it hat the 
potential to play a much larger one. 

"A lot of preschool* would no t be in exis- 
tence, or kindergartens would not have 
been extended M day, if not for Chapter 1 
fluids," said Nancy Karweit, a researcher 
at the Johns Hopkins University Center 
for Research on Effective Schooling for 
Disadvantaged Students. 

"Simply enlarging the number of chil- 
dren that can be served in preschool would 
be a wonderful service— and one that is 
badly needed— because there are a lot of 
children who need to be better prepared to* 
take on the curriculum of kindergarten 
and 1st grade," said Barbara Bowman, di- 
rector ot graduate studies at the Erikson 
Institute in Chicago. 

In addition to prodding districts to fennel 
more Chapter 1 aid into earry schooling, how- 
ever, she and other eariy-childhood experts 
contend, the teaching, testing, and grouping 
sty les traditionally used in the kindergarten 
to 3rd-grao> period must be rethought in or- 
der to tap the program's foil potential. 

While acknowledging some of these prac- 
tices stem from misperceptions of what 
Chapter 1 requires, these experts argue 
that an overreliance on standardised tests 
and programs that pull I ow achievers out of 
regular classes for remedial instruction 
dash with more "developmentally appro- 
priate" practices. 

Such approaches include more hands-on, 
play-oriented learning and exploration; a 
focus on whole concepts and themes, rather 
than isolated skills; assessment? based on 
observation; snd settings that allow chil- 
dren of varying abilities— and even ages— 
to interact and work at their own pace. 

The National Association of Early-Child- 
hood Specialist* in State Departments of 
Education is in the process of compiling 
comments from members who have raised 
concerns about how Chapter 1 relates to 
early-childhood-education reforms, and the 
group plans to circulate a paper on the issue 
among national experts and groups later 
this spring. 

Chapter 1 officials contend, meanwhile, 
that the program is flexible enough to sup- 
port a wide range of innovative teaching 
and testing approaches in the early grades, 
and they point out that they are taking 
steps to promote such strategies. 

"We're encouraged about a lot of good 
things that are going on, but we also know 
that we have to clarify where there are mis- 
understandings and promote the good prac- 
tices," said Mary Jean LeTeudre, director of 
compensatory-education programs for the 



UB, Education Department 

Potential fcr Growth 

The 1965 law establishing Chapter 1 
identified preschool programs as one option ' 
for meeting the special educational needs of » 
educationally deprived children. 

MaiiyoUstricUinstetesthatdidnothave . 
a mandate to serve kindergarten-age chil-,* 1 . 
dren tapped Chapter 1 to fond their first i 
kiridergarten programs, Ms. Lelend; j not- X 
ed Others have used Chapter 1 dollars to^ 
extend state-sporaotsdhalf^UykincWgajv"* 
tens to foil-day programs. 

In an apparent effort to encourage die- * 
trictotoussthefondsi^pre-kindergarta , ' 
programs as well, the Congress clarified in 
its 1968 reauthorixation of Chapter 1 that 
money could be spent on children "not yet at 1 
as^mo>levelwhmthe[schoold4strict]|^ * 
videe s free public education, yet are of an . 
age at which they can benefit from an org*>. 
nixed instructional program." 

Much as it has supported kindergarten, 
Chapter 1 allows districts to start pre-K ^ 
programs or to supplement them with new . 
services, such as extended-day programs. 

While the percentage of Chapter 1 par- ' 
ticipanta in pro-kindergarten programs is < 
still small, the Education Department rov ; ; 
ported a 12 percent Jump in their numbers * 
between 196748 and 198849. 

And state interest in Chapter 1 prescLjol <?. 
programs appears to be growing. The Penn- 
sylvania Department of Education recently 
held the first statewide Chapter 1 
! focusing ettttntydtikflfcad progr _ 
snd the New Yak Dspartment ofEducation 
is considering holding a similar meeting. The 
National Association of 8tate Chapter 1 
Coordinators formed an eariy-chlldhoodconv 
mittee in ftbruary to explore such issues as 
appropriate testing and curricular practices 
and coordination with other federal pro- 
grams geared toward yc*ing children indud- 
ing Head Start and Even Start 

Early-childhood experts, meanwhile, are 
hoping some provision will be made to place 
increased emphasis on early intervention 
when Chapter 1 ia reauthorized in 1993. 

Of the $160-million increase President 
Bush requested for Chapter 1 in the fiscal 
year that begins Oct 1,180 million would go 
toward a 21 percent hike in Even Start, a 
program that combines adult-literacy and 
parenting programs with presence 
children. 

While districts must now apply to the fed- 
eral government for Even Start grants, the 
increase would trigger a provision in the 
law that guarantees each state a set alloca- 
tion baaed on the Chapter 1 formula. 

Prevention Focus Urged 

Current restrictions in Chapter 1 bar the 
federal government and states from man- 
dating that school districts direct their 
Chapter 1 aid to specific grade levels. 

But some experts, such us Sharon L Ka- 
gan, associate director of the Yale University 
Bush Center in Child Development and So- 
cial Policy, advocate a Realignment" of prior- 
ities, "so new monies that come in could be 
used to support effective early intervention." 

Emphasising "prevention versus remedi- 
ation," she said, "may necessitate a commit- 
ment of new dollars or a rethinking of how 
we are using existing dollars, but dearly 
that should be the focus.** 

Ite Education Department, meanwhile, is 
undertaking several initiatives to alert prc- 
gram sdnunistrators to the benefits of direct- 
ing more Chapter 1 aid to eariy education. 

"We want to encourage more districts to 




consider Chapter 1 programs for children 
below grade 2,* Ms. Lelendre said. 

The se l e ction and sss u w m si t of preschool 
Chapter 1 children is a key focus of three re- 
gional meetings the Education Department 
has planned for Chapter 1 program special- 
ista-The first was held in April in St Louis; 
the second, last week in San Francisco; and 
the third, next month in Washington. 

The meetings are also addressing suchis- 
sues as how to ensure a smoother transition 
between preschool and elementary-school 
programa and how to promote greater coordi- 
nation of Head Start and Chapter 1. That 
subject is also being studied by a Joint task 
force of the Education Department and the 
Health and Human Services Department 

The Education Department is also plan- 
ning to prepare a brochure identifying early- 
c hil d h ood $p p nmh m allowed under Chapter 
land offering clarification on how fcttbean 
be used to launch and support them. 

For example, Ms. LsTbndre noted, some 
administrators are not aware that Chapter 
1 preschool programs can be operated in 
settings c^her than schools, or that program 
fur^canbeusedforbuildiiigm 
and transportation. 



Driving , 

In recent years, the increased demand for 
child care among working parents and re- 
search from such highly acclaimed pro* 
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grams as Head Start and the Perry Pre- 
school Project in Ypsilanti, Mich., have in- 
spired many districts and states to launch 
preschool programa. 

The national goal set by President Bush 
and the nation's governors to ensure that 
all children start school ready to learn— as 
well as the businee* community's interest 
in upgrading the quality of the workforce- 
has also heightened the visibility of early- 
childhood issues. 

On a separate track, the school-reform 
movement, with its focus on raising aca- 
demic standards, has encouraged more for- 
mal schooling and the testing of younger 
children. 

But concerns that rigid academic drills 
and tests are out of sync with how these 
children learn has begun to spark reforms 
in teaching children in the developmental- 
ly volatile period from kindergarten 
through 3rd grade. 

In recent years, for example, early-child- 
hood experts have made strides in convinc- 
ing state policymakers that standardized 
testa are unreliable gauges of young chil- 
dren's learning. 

"Ine younger the child you toot the more 
errors you make" said Lilian Kata, director 
oftheswOearinghr jse on Elementary and 
Eariy Childhood Education at the University 
of Illinois. The problem is, we don't have reli- 
abie measures for this age.- 
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Against this backdrop, tome early-child* 
hood exports are concerned that practices 
linked with— even if not explicitly required 
by— Chapter 1 are posing unintended bar- 
Hen. 

Chapter 1 requires that standardised 
norm-referenced tests be used beginning 
in 2nd grade to measure children's growth 
from the previous year. Children below 
grade 2 are not subject to that require- 
ment, but must undergo some form of ays* 
tematic assessment 

In practice, experts note, standardized 
testing under Chapter 1 typically begins in 
1st grade. 

But of greater concern, said Harriet A. 
Egertson, administrator of the Nebraska 
Department of Education's office of child 
development, is that "dependence on stan- 
dandified-test scores discourages districts 
from studying other, more informative 
kinds of approaches.*' 

"Because schools don't want to do more 
testing than they have to * she observed, 
the requirements of Chapter 1 end up driv- 
ing the district's as se ss m ent program.'* 

Dichotomy for leathers 

Cliapter 1 rules have posed a special 
problem for states that have begun phasing 
out standardised tests for children in the 
sWW. 

Mori Carolina, for example, where 
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the legislature in 1988 voted to scrap 
statewide standardised testing until 3rd 
grade, Chapter 1 guidelines "have created 
an enormous problem," said Laura Mast, 
an early-childhood consultant for the state 
education department 

Although the state has developed a new 
observation-based assessment process and 
districts are eager to implement it, Ms. 
Mast said, "we still have school systems 
giving standardised tests only to meet the 
Chapter 1 guidelines." 

Delaware, which also dropped standard- 
ised testing for 1st and 2nd graders this 
year, faces a similar dilemma, said Datiene 
Bolig, early-education supervisor for the 
state education department 

"A lot of districts want to continue using 
[the tesoilfor Chapter 1 because ifsdeanand 
neat and they know no other way "she sail 
Thb state has agreed to pay for districts to 
continue standardised testing for Chapter 1, 
at least this year. 

M. Manuela ftaseca, an early-education 
consultant for the Vermont Department of 
Education, also contends that standardised 
testing conflicts with Vermont's pioneering 
'jfiort to assess students through the use of 
portfolios and other observational methods, 
MweUMiUshiftto*whcklanguags"read- 
ing over phonics. 

"Inere is a real inconsistency between 
what we*re saying is good practice" and how 

16 



Her left, Una tmHh and he* daughter, 
Kendre, work together during e meeting of 
Hit fairtfry-acthrtty group at the Danville 
(Vt) School Ch*dren in ma class, left, which 
to Eroded wfth Chapter 1 money, 
b ooftoootrate on o ootorioQ assignment* 
t AtevtMt BalM Mom, ttw etau't 

I tara DavMeon. Above right Sara uses 
eootde ouKofi to holp her day take 
shape. Chapter 1 has played a signfflcsnt 
tote m eupporewg aany ^ nnonooa 
education, and many bettevo that K hat Hie 

f potential to play a much larger one in 
e S Minfl elaashfantsjoad vouno children an 

v acadaniio adge that can hoad off costly 
rewvoQiawon leter, bhii eany cnoonooa 
experts argue that mora money is needed 
to serve more chSoren and that the teaching, 
testing, and grouping styles trad (tonally 
used Hi the program must be rethought m 
I order to tap Its fu* potential. 
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it is measured under Chapter 1, she noted. 

The mandate for norm* referenced stan- 
dardised tests starting to 2nd grade TUes in 
the face of everything we are trying to do," 
added Maurice Sykes, director of early- 
childhood programs for the District of Co- 
lumbia schools. Hie requirement, he said, 
is at odds with the "child centered" ap- 
proach being accented under a five-year 
plan launched by the school district to re* 
shape programs for 3* to S-yearolds, 

Such experts slao worry that the tests en- 
courage teachers to focus on 'Isolated 
skills," which Ms. Bowman of the Erikson 
Institute referred to as "disembedding 
skills from context" 

Observed Ms. Bolig: "Hie way we are 
asking for the data drives thewsy the mate- 
rial is taught, and that is very inapproprt- 
ate for the way we kiiow we thouH be teach- 
ing young children." 

"As long as we are trying to deliver de- 
velopmentally appropriate instruction, 
but still assessing it in a way that ia inap- 
propriate, we are still going to have that 
same dichotomy for teachers," said Shar- 
on Metnhardt, coordinator of early-child- 
hood education for the Georgia Depart* 
ment of Education. 

Georgia gained national notoriety when 
it became the first state to mandate 
statewide standardised testing for kinder- 
garten students, but later drew praise from 



early-childhood experts when it revised its 
assessment procedure. 

Dangers of Labeling 

Some experts also contend that standard- 
ized tests are being used inappropriately to 
identify young children for Chapter 1 ser- 
vices. 

Tnc law requires only that "education- 
ally related objective criteria" be uniformly 
applied across schools, Bis. LeTendre of the 
U.S. Education Department noted, adding 
that the deportment encourages the use o 
multiple criteria, such as input from par- 
ents and teachers and developmental 
checklists, particularly for children under 
grade 2. 

In its policy manual on Chapter 1 and at 
its techiucal-asslstance centers, the depart- 
ment offers states and districts guidance on 
"appropriate ways to assess children for the 
purposes of selection," she said. 

But Ms. LeTendre and others acknowl- 
edge that most districts use norm-refer- 
enced standardised testa in selecting Chap- 
ter 1 children. 

matdiatricUtewltocVjUtouee 
ing procedure to meet several purposes,* ob- 
served lynette W. Hills, coordinator of early- 
childhood education for the New Jersey 
Department of Education. "In many cases, 
the test becomes in district practice the pri- 
Continutd on Pbge 16 
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marymeanaofBelwtii^chiWrentohivtin 
the program the following year* 

"Even though a lot of districts say they 
uae ItHta] as only one of the screening 
tools," Ma. Bolig of Delaware added, in 
many cases, "you could look at ecoree at the 
end of the year, and anyvue who fcll Mow 
this point ii a candidate for Chapter 1 " 

Relying too heavily on audi rcores may 
have "long-term consequences," Ms. Kats of 
the two Clearinghouse said, because "once 
a child is labeled," the chances of breaking 
out of that category are very small." 

Such labeling, she and others maintain, 
can also result from the "pullout* mode of 
instruction, in which children receive 
Chapter 1 services in special classrooms. 

Early-childhood experts in recent years 
have increasingly promoted "integrated* 
classroom settings that can accommodate 
children of varying ability levels and foster 
teamwork. 

Because federal rules barring the use of 
Chapter 1 funds to supplant existing ser- 
vices require that teachers paid with Chap* 
tor 1 funds work with Chapter 1 student* 
however, "it is very difficult in Chapter 1 
classes to place children i n heterogeneously 
mixed classes," Ms. Mast of North Carolina 
said. "We're making a big stab at establish- 
ing that kind of grouping in the state, and it 
is definitely creating a barrier." 

"Many Chapter 1 children find them* 
selves in homogeneous settings" that do not 
give them access to other role models, noted 
George Coleman, bureau chief of curricu- 
lum and instruction for the Connecticut De- 
partment of Education. 

"You cant teach little kids enough in con* 
centrated doses to make pullout therapy 
useful, except in rare cases," Ms* Bowman 
of the Erikson Institute argued. 

Mixing and Measuring 

Early-childhood experts say the pullout 
model is used much leas frequently in Chap- 
tar 1 preschool programs, which tend to op- 
erate as regular, integrated classrooms, ea- 
pecially when the whole school is 
considered Chapter 1 -eligible. 

•There is much more flexibility with 
preschool than with school-age children," 
Ma, Mast noted. 

While that flexibility offers "a much 
more appropriate way of dealing with re- 
mediation," Ms. Bolig said, there are still 
some logistical problems, because Chapter 
1 aJdesare limited to wor^ with Chapter 
1 children. 

And because many are accustomed to 
working independently with small groups, a 
major shift from pullout to in-dass services 
"would require a good deal of investment in 
staff development fcr Chapter 1 teachers so 
that they'd foe) mors ccxnfcrtable in a Hie* 
giel setting " said Ms. Egertson of the Ne- 
braska Department of Education 

Ms. Egertson also said Chapter 1 aid is 
difficult to integrate with funds for other 
preschool programs that allow for a wider 
mix of children. 

Fbr example, she said, "What we are try- 
ing to do with our state money [fbr pilot pre* 
K programs] is to make it an amoeba that 
can flow in and around other funding 
sources, so we can include children from 
families who are more affluent with low-in- 
come families." 

Despite calls from national experts and 
organisations fbr more coordination among 
early-childhood services, some districts 
have run into trouble tapping Chapter 1 
funds fbr "early-childhood units that would 
serve kids funded out of a number of differ- 
ing funding str* am*," Ms. Bowman said. 

"Because so much money is involved in 
Chapter 1," Ms. Meinhardt of Georgia add- 
ed, states "feel obligated to get Chapter 1 




Pat Coutu and her eon, Joeeph, work on a puzzle In a Chapter 1-fcmded preschool ciasa at the Danvfta (VI) School In tha 
1WMi aohool yaar, only 14 percent of the) chettran retrying Chapter 1 aorvteae wart In pra>4ondtfgarts)n programs. 



programs set and then work oth er state pro - 
grami around ft*** 1 •«*«^Bpa^* 

Some educators also worry that invest* 
ments in early-childhood education may be 
inadvertently discouraged by a new process 
established in 1968 to gauge student pro- 
gress and to trigger state intervention if die* 
tricts foil short 

Because the "program improvement" 
guidelines measure student gains begin* 
ning in the 2nd grade, "you are rewarded 
for waiting fbr the kids to fail first," said 
Robert E. Slavin, a researcher at Johns 
Hopkins University and the director of the 
elementary-school program at the Center 
fcr Research on Effective Schooling for Dis- 
advantaged Students. 

"You may totally miss effective elemen- 
tary programs by only starting to look" be- 
yond the 1st grade, added his colleague, Ms. 
Karwelt 

Because the test scores of students who 
1 have been in the same grade fbr two years 
are averaged in with the rest of the class— 
and because they are likely to do better the 
second time— Mr. Slavin and Ms. Kaiweit 
have also argued that the accountability 
system may unwittingly reward retention. 

Shift in Thinking 

Ms. Lelendre is quick to point out that 
Chapter 1 programs include many "excit- 
ing" approaches to early-childhood educa- 
tion; she recounts observing a wide array of 
activities to nurture children's language, 
social, intellectual, and physical develop- 
ment using creative play, storytelling, act* 
ing, sand, puppets, and other media. 

Concerns that Chapter 1 might conflict 
with early-education reforms, she said, re- 
flect a shift in thinking "in the way educa- 
tors as a whole have looked at teaching dis- 
advantaged kids," 

"We can be just as concerned about [an 
overemphasis on] drill and practice of iso- 
lated skills in other grades," Ms. LeTendre 
noted. 

While pullouts still make up "the vast 
majority" of Chafer 1 programs, she said, 



1 "we certainly aee a trend and an i nterest in 
f*fc»vihga#erf^tha^^ 

The Education Department is seeking in- 
put from some states on alternative ap- 
proaches, she added, noting that there are 
"ways to get around the pullout issue" by 
offering Chapter 1 instruction via ex- 
tended-day programs, home tutoring, or 
take-home computers. 

Ms. Lelemfa« said she is "dismayed" by 
concerns that the use of tests to gauge pro- 
gram improvement discouragee strong car- 
ry-childhood programs or spurs retention. 
1 Consdentloua admintstratota and teach- 
ers, she argued, are unlikely to promote un- 
o>sirablepta<t^t1mplyfbrthesskeofin» 
flating student-achievement gains. 

She also d ted numerous efforts by the de- 
partment to underscore the limitations of 
standariiasd tests and isolated-skill drills. 

One purpose of the regional meetings 
launched fay the department is to dear up 
confusion about such practices, said Ms. Le- 
Tendre, who noted that eariy<hildhood ex- 
perts on the sgenda at those meetings are 
offering guidelines on appropriate curricu- 
lum and testing practices fcr young children. 

The department is also plsiming to pre- 
1 pare a position paper on school-readiness is- 
sues, she said, adding that it will discuss 
appropriate approaches to assessment and 
curriculum and highlight ways of "looking 
at the whole child comprehensively" by 
linking services and agencies. 

The agency is also forming an advisory 
panel to study the use of standardised teats 
to measure student gains in Chapter 1, 
though it will focus chiefly on school-age 
childre n 

XunhedbyHktory* 

Other early-childhood educators and 
Chapter 1 coordinators support the view 
that the program is flexible enough to foster 
a wide range of practices, and should not 
limit effective early-childhood programs. 

What discourages nonstandard ap- 
proaches ii not so much Chapter 1 regula- 
tion, but a "repertoire limited by history," 



, Ms. Kaganofthe Yale Bush Center said. 

"We have) not l been nvfrnuve or coura- 
geous enough to make changes * she said, 
adding that the first step is to ferret out 
"what is required and what is tacitly im- 
plied" or "some sort of mythical legacy 
that's heen passed on." 

i, needs to be some real encourage- 
ment txy the U.S. Education Department 
and by state departments of education," she 
added, to promote innovative early-child- 
hood uiutt, nongraded approaches, and "in- 
ventive ways to use staff" 

California, for example, launched a ma- 
jor effort several years sgo to revamp early 
schooling. Since then, early-childhood per- 
sonnel have worked closely with Chapter 1 
staff members to ensure that all program* 
"are integrated and consistent with devel- 
opmental^ appropriate instructional prac- 
tice," said Robert A. Cervantes, assistant 
superintendent for child development for 
the state education department 

That kind of communication can help 
educators to seek alternatives to current 
practice within the framework of current 
regulation, rather than to "immediately try 
to change the law," Mr. Cervantes asserted. 

"What should drive all of this is meeting 
the nestfe of the child," he said nf we are 
child-centered, rather than program-cen- 
tered, then our objectives will be better met" 

A campaign to raise awareness among 
those responsible for early-childhood and 
primary instruction in Connecticut has also 
helped steer district* there toward more ap* 
propriate early-childhood practices and 
testing approaches, Mr. Coleman of the 
state education department said. 

Aa part of an early-childhood policy that 
encompasses Chapter 1, he added, the state 
has "provided guidance to districts that has 
testified to our satisfaction the downside of 
testing young children." 

Jim M. Shefler, chief of the federal-pro- 
grams division in the Pennsylvania Depart^ 
ment of JSducetfon, said a task foraofeariy- 
childhood experts involved with federal, 
state, and community programs has helped 
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guide the state in developing alternative 
factors far piaschool, kindergarten, and 
lit^rad* children. 

The Idml latmlattons appear to ma to 
bo open or Uberal enough regarding pre^ 
<^K,l,tftd2pwgrtinitoiup^tlt^ 
native forms of sJi ** STn*n t,» said Douglas 
B.KMnaew,dimtor(rfcom|w>ittoiy^- 
ucstJonptogiamsfor the Marion, Ohio, city 
schools. He added that Chapter 1 has 
helped support such innovative eppxoachee 
aa the "Reding Recovery" program adopt- 
ed by the district, which "would not have 
been aa widsspraad in Ohio" without Chap- 
ter X. 

Merwin L. Smith , Chapter 1 adminiatra- 
tor for the Nebraika Department of Educa- 
tlon, said that eSnoe tha law waa reeuthor. 
isedin 1988, the U.S. Education 
. Department has fostered greater coordina- 
tion between Chapter 1 and regular educa- 
tion and encouraged alternative forma of 
assessment fcr selecting end evaluating 
children below grade 2. 

Robert M. McNamara, chief of compensa- 
tory education and of curriculum and in- 
atruction for the Vermont Department of 
Education, added that even beyond that 
level, the nonn-refereneed-test require- 
ment need not drive the curriculum. 

Aa long as flexible teaching approaches 
are encouraged and the Uets are played 
down, he laid , "You can still have a develop- 
mental philosophy and do this." 

Mr. McNamara also cited examples of 
districts seeking alternatives to pullout 
programs by offering extended-day pro- 
grams for Chapter 1 children or, in small 
schools, funding one teacher certified to 
teach Chapter 1 , special education, and reg- 
ular education. 

"Ifyou take a very narrow view of Chap* 
ier I "he conceded, •you wouldn't be ableto 
get the benefit* of mixed grouping." 

Interim Step* Urged 
Where developmental^ inappropriate 
practices exist,'!**: McNamara and others 
argue, it is often a function of misinterpre- 
tation or longstanding practice for children 
in the older grades. 
M In most caaei," he said, "it tends to be a 

misinterpretation of what the law says, 
rather than the law getting in the way ." 

"I don't think there's anything in our law 
or regulation which promotes not having 
good practices," Ma. LeTendra said It may 
be force of habit and the way things have 
been done for years." 

But educators on all sides of the debate 
acknowledge a need to offer districts clear 
guidance on alternative approaches, 

-Somewhere along the way people are 
not getting the message, or they're not 
hearing it,* Ma. Meinhardt of Georgia said 
Ms. Egertaon of Nebraska pointed out 
that the ^authorisation of Chapter 1 in 
1993 "holds a lot of promise" for addressing 
early -childhood educators' concerns, 

*But in the meantime; she said, "the lo- 
cal school districts really need some assis- 
tance to bridge this," 

Cynthia G. Brown, director of the re- 
source center on educational equity for the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, said 
the c.CMM.o. has formed a commission to 
ttudy Chapter 1, Including the Issues of in- 
ternment and pullouta. 

She ssid she is optimistic that the federal 
government can play a key role in reforms. 

•Aa we try to move to mow envelopments!- 
ly «ppronrial* program* and really seriously 
question the role of standardised tests with 
young children,* she said, 1 would hope the 
department would take same leedershirx" 

Bis. Brown warned, however, that policy- 
makers must act swiftly to capitalise on the 
prominence ear ly -childhood issues and 
on Chapter l'a potential to serve as a "vehi- 
cle for driving higher-quality education* 
"We can't spend the next five year* rede- 
O ingthe syfem," she said "We have to 
> i up with some interim measures." ■ 
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Felton Continues To Pose Logistical Challenges; 
Opponents of Services Wage New Legal Battles 
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By Marie Watoh 

Each weekday morning, a mobile* 
classroom van contracted by tha 
New York City Board of Educa- 
tion pulls iip to the curb at Holy 
Spirit School in the Bronx. 
At some point throughout the day, about 
160 students out of the Roman Catholic ele- 
mentary school's total enrollment of 293 
troop into the van for their daily remedial 
instruction in mathematics, reading, f 
English as a second language. 

The van costs the city school system ap- 
proximately $106,000 a year to lease. On 
aome days> because of ongoing street repair 
inthen*^ghbc*hoo4thedi^a«notheld 
, because it is too dangerous for the students to 
get to the mobile instructional units, or 
mxu.'s, as the bureaucrats call them. 

-That's an added headache " said Peter 
Shyshka, the longtime principal of Holy 
Spirit School. "On aome days, Chapter 1 
service* have to be canceled. That is a real 
loss of services that the children need and 
should have been receiving" 

The logistical problem is prompted by 
the fact that the remedial instruction can- 
not take place inside tha re N gious school 
because, under a landmark »*86 Supreme 
Court ruling b*uch a close entanglement 
between the government and the church 
was found to be in violation of the Consti- 
tution's ban against government estab- 
lishment of religion. 

The mobile vans are only one of several 
methods developed by the New York City 
public schools to fulfill a mandate of the fed* 
eral Chapter 1 program that local districts 
provide remedial services to private-school 
students, even those in religious schools, on 
an equitable basis withstudents in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Like New York, districts throughout the 
nation are using mobile or portable class- 
rooms, transporting raHvate-echool students 
to pub^anhook or neutral sites, and provid- 
irigcomrarterstomeettherequirem 

The mandate haebeenapert of the Chap- 
ter 1 law sines its adoption more than 26 
year* ago. 

But simmering church-state tensions in 
the years that followed came to a boil in 
1985 in Aguitar v. fWton, a First Amend- 
ment case in which the Supreme Court 
ruled that public-school districts could not 
send their teachers into religiously affili- 
ated schools to provide Chapter 1 services. 

In handing down its 6-to-4 ruling, which 
grew out of a challenge to New York City's 
program, the Court threw the delivery of 
Chapter 1 services for* most private-school 
children into disarray. 

Now, nearly six years after that decision, 
public- and private-school educators contin- 
ue to grapple with the logistical challenge 
of providing remedial services to students 
in religious schools. 

Parttopaikm Is Down 

Signifksantily fewer private-school children 
are currently receiving Chapter 1 services 
nationwide than during the 198i85 school 
year. That year, 185,000 pupils in private 
*chooUpartici|>atadn^ 
after the Atton decision, perikaryon plum- 
meted to 123,000, seconding to s I960 report 
by the General Accounting Office. 

In some districts, however, there has 
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been a significant recovery; in others, pre- 
fttton levels have even been surpassed. By 
the 198849 school year, according to the 
most recent figures available, participation 
had recovered to an estimated 161,000 stu- 
dents nationwide, according to the oa.o. 

-Clearly, thousands of students are not 
being served yet," said Mary Jean Le- 
Tendre, director of compensatory^ducation 
programs for the US. Education Depart- 
meat "But I'm not sure if we will ever see 
the numbers get back to where they ware 
[before fititon]" 

But no one appears to be completely sat- 
isfied with the alternatives, 

"Tfceftfon decision put both sides in a 
very untenable position/ ssid Michael eas- 
terly, legislative director of tha Council of 
the Great City Schools, an association of 
some of the nation's largest urban school 
districts, 1 dont think anyone is satisfied 
with it People have Just created different 
ways of living with it" 

tn the meantime, however, thorny legal 
battles have erupted across the country in 
recent years as advocates of strict separa- 
tion of church and state have challenged 
many post-IWtoft methods of providing 
services. 

Also at issue is a key polky by the Educa- 
tion Department stating that certain cap- 
ital expenses involved in the delivery of ser- 
vices to private-school children must come 
out of a state or district's total Chapter 1 
program budget, rather than just outof the 
portion for private-school students. 

1 think there is no c^iesticm that the issues 
we are currently addressing will wind up 
back in the Supreme Court " said Lee 
Boothby, general counsel for Americans 
United fcr Separation of Church and State, a 
Maryland-baaed advocacy group that has 
cJialknged Chapter 1 services to religious 
achoois in several ongoing lawsulta 

SwatecCFrictkm 

The question of government aid that di 
rectly or indirectly benefits private reli 
gious schools has been a traditional source 
of church-state friction in American soci- 
ety . Concerns about aid to sectarian schools 
were a major sticking point throughout at> 



from Raaurracgon Cathoac 
of tha school grounds. 



tempts to pass the first major federal school- 
aid bills during President John F. Kenne- 
dy's Administration. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson successful- 
ly got around the issue of aid to private 
schools by focusing his programs on remedi- 
al education for disadvantaged students, re- 
gardless of whether they were in public or 
private schools* 

The 1966 bill containing Title I, which in 
1961 waa renamed Chapter 1, prompted 
many questions from religious denomina- 
tions, public-education associations, and 
such advocacy groups as the American Civ- 
il Liberties Union that worried that the pro- 
posed indirect aid to private religious 
schools would undermine the nation's long 
history of church-state separation. 

In the end, though, despite prolonged da- 
bate in the Congress over the church-state 
issues, the measure containing Title 1, in- 
cluding eligibility for private*chooI pupils, 



In the \\sJceofFerton 

By 1986, the Chapter 1 program was 
serving more than 186,000 nonpublic* 
school students, with public-school employ- 
ees delivering an estimated 86 percent of 
the services at private-school sites. 

But that year, in a case originally 
brought against th« New York City Board 
of Education by the Committee for Public 
Education and Religious liberty, or pearl, 
the Supreme Court ruled that the board's 
Chapter 1 program in private schools un- 
constitutionally required M a permanent 
and pervasive state presence in the sectar- 
ian schools receiving aid" 

The Fklton ruling, which came during the 
summer of that year, le* school officials 
scrambling to figure out how to implement 
their Chapter 1 programs for the a 
ing school year. (New York City sought, and 
received, a one-year postponement of the 
implementation of the decision.) 

Then-Secretary of Education William J. 
Bennett waa highly critical of the High 
Court'* decision, saying it was terrible" 
and "dearly reflected a hostility toward re- 
ligion,* But he ordered school districts to 
Continued on Pagt 18 
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abide by it, and, in August 1985, the Educa- 
tion Department issued a aet of queftiona 
and answen that sought to provide some 
guidance to school administrate* ©a what 
was permissible. 

One key decision made by the depart- 
ment at that time concerned funding for al- 
ternative methods of providing services to 
private-school children* The department 
said ths oosts of such alternatives would be 
deducted "off the top" of a district's entire 
Chapter 1 allocation io that services could 
be provided "on an equitable basis" to chil- 
dren in public and private schools, 

That guidance, later codified in Chapter 
1 regulations, has been challenged in at 
least four post-Alton lawsuits, The regula- 
tion has radically altered the funding bal- 
ance for the Chapter 1 program, many pub- 
lic educators say, resulting in private- 
school students in some areas receiving as 
much as seven times more funding per pu- 
pil than public-school students. 

Critics of Mr. Bennett also have charged 
that the funding ml e was designed primar- 
ily to "circumvent" the Supreme Court's 
ruling in the ftlton case. 

ftderal judges in two separate districts 
have overturned the department's "off the 
top" regulation within the past 16 months, 
saying it was a form of "direct aid" to pri- 
vate religious schools. 

The off-the-top method directly benefits 
private-school students at the expense of 
public-school students,- U.8. District Judge 
Charles M. Allen of Kentucky ruled in Feb- 
ruary 1990 in Barnes v. Cava**. UM. Dis- 
trict Judge Joseph E. Stevens Jr. of Missou- 
ri made a similar ruling in late 1989 in 
Pulido v. Covozot. 

The federal government has* appealed 
both cases to their respective U.S. Courts of 
Appeals, which heard arguments last mil. 

However, in a ruling last month, yet an- 
other U.S. District Court asked to consider 
the legality of the off-the-top funding rule 
upheld it as constitutional. 

U.S. District Judge William H. Orrick of 
8an Francisco said the taxpayers who filed 
the lawsuit "erroneously* focused on the 
cost of vans purchased to serve private- 
school children, while losing tight of the 
"true benefit, which is remedial-education 
services being provided to poor children 
who are in desperate need." (Bat Education 
Week, April 20, 1991 J 

A Problem of DeflnWoti 

The fundamental disagreement on the 
off-the-top issue is how to define "equitable 
services" when, as a result of the Supreme 
Court mandate, it is more costly to provide 
the same level of Chapter 1 services to stu- 
dents in private religious schools than it is 
to public-school students. 

If ftton costs were paid only from the 
Chapter 1 funds which would otherwise be 
used to provide educational services to pri- 
vate-school children," the Justice Depart- 
ment argues in its brief appealing the Mis- 
souri ruling in the Pulido caae, 'there 
would be insufficient funds remaining to 
provide equitable instructional services to 
those children." 

A coalition of education groups has filed a 
friend-of-the-court brief in the appeal of the 
Pulido ruling, supporting the decision 
against the off-the-top funding rule. Those 
groups are the Council of the Great City 
Schools, the National sta, the American 
Federation of Tbaehers, and the National 
AssocUtionofSecoodary School Principals. 

"[fee Education Department ruling was 
not based on any court case that the pri 
vats-school chUdren be funded *offthe top,' 
or out of the public-school share," said Mr, 
Casseriy of the Council of the Great City 
i Schools. 



In a separate hwsuit filed last year, 
though not yet decided, the ChicagoBoard 
ofBdueationalsocfclknjsatho^ 
funding mechanism because It provide spri* • 
vats-school children with a disproportion- ' 
ateiy larger share of Chapter 1 funding. 

In its complaint, filed in UJ3. District 
Court in Chicago, the district argues that- 1 
more than 1,000 sligible public-school stu- . 
dents had to be eliminated from iUCheptsr 
l program when it was forced last school ' 
year to deduct ths so-called ftltoh coats off 
the top of its Chapter 1 allocation. The dis- 
trict's Chapter 1 program served approxi- 
mately 66,000 public-school students and 
9,000 private-school students last year. 

"1 dont think Congress said, Tkks the 
money away from the public-school stu> 
dents and maks them wait,' ■ said W. Rank 
Perry, director of the Chapter li>rogramfcr 
the Chicago public schools, 

But private-school educators take issue 
with the notion that the off-the-top rule 
robs public-school students of "their there- 
of Chapter 1 funding. 

*n»e whole issue is the intent of Congress 
that eligible children are served no matter 
where they go to school," *aid Sister 
Lourdee Sheehan, secretary for education 
of the United States Catholic Conference, 
"lb assume that the money is automatical- 
ly the public schools' money is wrong. If s 
not our share or their share. It's the chil- 
dren's share.'' 

Money for Capital Expenses 

At the heart of the battle over funding is 
the expense of some of the alternatives for 
private schools, such as leasing neutral 
sites or mobile classrooms to provide Chap- 
ter 1 services to nonpublic-school pupils. 

According to the cla.o, report, 46 states 
that responded were expecting to spend a 
total of at least $106 million in 1989-90 on 
capital expenditures for Chapter 1 services 
■ to prffate«chool students. The results dMtyf 
not include California and several other 
states whose private-echool-student par- 
ticipation amounted to 19 percent of ths to- 
tal 

lb help offset aome of these costs, the 
Congress passed a law in 1988 authorising 
funds for six years to pay school districts for 
certain capital expenditures incurred to de- 
liver Chapter 1 services to students in pri- 
vate religious schools. 

TWs past fall, the appropriation got a big 
boost, from about $26 million in fiscal year 
1990 to more than $86 million in 1991. Hie 
total authorised initiated legislation ia $40 
million per year. 

"Certainly Sister Lourdee of the U4.cc. 
said, "the Infusion of capital-expense money 
has helped." 

Meeting the Mandate 

But, educators say, the capital-expendi- 
ture question draws attention to a more 
fundamental debate about what are the 
best pedagogical, practical, and legal 
means of providing Chapter 1 services to 
students in private religious schools. 

In the wake of the ftlton decision, school 
districts are essentially using five means to 
provide the services to private-school pu- 
pils: transporting them to public-school 
sites, busing them to neutral sites, driving 
mobile vans to private-school sites, install- 
ing portable classrooms at or near the pri- 
vate schools, and providing computers in 
private schools that do not require the pre* 
ence of public-school Chapter 1 teachers. 
An even newer variation on the latter 
method is a home computer that students 
can use to tap into a mainframe computer 
via telephone. 

In the initial years after the niton deci- 
sion, many publk-echool officials attempted 
to develop plans to bus prtate-echool stu- 
dents mpublkschook or m neutral sitss for 
Chapter 1 instruction. But they were met 
withdeopiwlstsiitenisn private-school sdu- 
cetera, which lad to the development of plans 





Students at Re+urrectfon Cathoic School in Chicago, 
right, mate their way Irom the school to a mofcfte 
daearoom lor their Chapter 1 h>s^r«ctkm, He4w Sprar^Sf , 
above right, teach* reading to Chapter 1 ttudants at 
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ptovidmfloomputereto private aohook. 




for mobile vans, portable classrooms, and 
computer-aided Instruction. 

Some districts saw private-school pupils' 
participation in Chapter 1 recover signifi- 
cantly after the Education Department 
ruled in June 1986 that portable classrooms 
could be placed on proper^ leased from pri- 
vate schoola. In LoeAn^lea,achoolofBdals 
leased 61 private-school sites and saw its 
private pupils' participatioti recover from a 
drop of 96 percent in the year after the fW- 
ton decision to only 21 percent below pre- 
FUton levels by 1969. 

Because of varying needs within a dis- 
trict, many large school systems employ all 
the methode to some degree. 

In most private schools with Chapter 1 
students in Chicago, studenta go to rooms 
where a private contractor has installed 
computers that deliver ths math and reed- 
ing drills, Mr. Perry sakL 

Mobik classrooms have been installed st 
31 private schools, a fcw send their students 
to three neutral sites, and some are pro- 
vided with taks-home computers, 

Although the district is suing the Educa- 
tkm Department over the off-the-top fund- 
uigmechanism,tthasTnsintainedanejccel- 
lent working relationship with private* 
school educators, both sidea agree. 



The computer-aided instruction is work- 
ing well, said Joanne Planek, coordinator of 
federal programs for the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Chicago. 

*The children are so enthusiastic about 
it," she said, they Just ait down and start 
learning." 

AimrkmUtitted's Fight 

Computer-aided instruction is one of the 
lew aspects of the delivery of Chapter 1 ser- 
vices to studentamrsligious private schools 
that have not been challenged in court 

Americans United has undertaken the 
broadest legal attack on what it views as un* 
constitutional methods of providing Chapter 
lssrviossin or near religious schools. 

The advocacy group has backed taxpay- 
ers who are the plaintiff* in four lawsuits 
around ths country. In the Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and California cases, in addition to 
their challenge of the off-the-top funding 
nn^f n 1 ^", the lawsuita also questioned 
the legality of parking mobile vans on or 
near the property of religious schools to pro- 
vide Chapter 1 instruction 

A caaem New Orleans challenging state 
aid to sectarian schools, also backed by 
Americans United, questions the constitu- 
tionality of the special. foderai capital-ex- 
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pense appropriation for Chapter 1. 

According to Mr. Boothby, the general 
counsel for Americana United, the advoca- 
cy group hat pressed thete caaea over the 
past rive yean because it perceived "that 
there was an attempt by the Department of 
Education to punish public schools and pub- 
lic-school students for the results of the 
Agutiar (v. ft/ton] decision 

Mr. Boothby also charged that, in the 
aftermath of the decision, there was coordi- 
nated pressure from Roman Catholic dioce- 
san officials around the country and from 
the U.S. Catholic Conference to make sure 
thatpublic-scbool districts continued Chap- 
ter 1 services at or near Catholic-school 
sites, such as in mobile vans and portable 
classrooms, instead of transporting stu- 
dents to public schools or neutral sites. 

"What resulted was that they created a 
more expensive program, and they were 
still providing it exclusively to parochial- 
school children," Mr. Boothby said. 

Catholic schools are by no means the only 
source of private-school children who par- 
ticipate in Chapter 1. Many disadvantaged 
students in Lutheran schools, other Chris- 
tian schools, and Jewish day schools also 
qualify, and their officials actively seek to 
— *Seir participation. 



By contrast, some private religious 
schools shun participation, generally out of 
a desire to avoid entanglement with public- 
school authorities. 

But Catholic-school officials are clearly 
the most visible in their lobbying for full 
participation in Chapter 1 for their eligible 
students. And Catholic educational leaders 
strongly disagree with the advocates of 
strict church-state separation about the le- 
gality of the Chapter 1 programs. 

1 think Americans United is righting 
phantoms on this issue," said Mark 
Chopko, general counsel of the U.8. Catho- 
lic Conference. The Fklton case destroyed 
rightful equity in the (Chapter 1] program. 
TTieae alternative delivery systems are not 
equitable. Hiese children are worse off with 
the disruption in their classrooms." 

'Experiencing Success* 

Meanwhile, in New York City, where the 
Fulton case originated, the public-school 
system is facing a new challenge from 
pearl over its alternative methods of pro- 
viding Chapter 1 services. 

The New York City school system pri- 
marily relies on computer-aided instruc- 
tion and mobile vans to serve the roughly 
20,000 nonpublic-achool participants in 
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Chapter 1 , who come from a mixture of reli- 
gious schools as diverse aa the city itself. 

Stanley Qeller, a New York lawyer who 
argued the Helton case before the Supreme 
Court, said the alternatives "are no good." 

They all continue to very closely resem- 
ble what was struck down in Fklton" he 
said. "A mobile unit that drives up to the 
front door is nothing but an outside class- 
room, an annex of the parochial school. It's 
a flimsy evasion of Felton" 

But pearl's lawsuit has been bogged 
down in U.S. District Court in Brooklyn, 
and the school system has filed a motion 
claiming the issues will more likely be de- 
cided elsewhere first, Mr. Qeller said 

Pearl recently released a report assert- 
ing that the board of education is spending 
$15 million to $20 million annually to "ac- 
commodate religious-school interests" by 
providing most Chapter 1 services to such 
schools with mobile units or computer-aid- 
ed instruction. 

Pearl said its research indicates that 82 
percent of religious schools in New York 
City are within three to six blocks of a pub- 
lic school where Chapter 1 servicea can be 
obtained. 

Mr. Boothby of Americans United said he 
believes the Education Department would 

2U 



like to see one or more of the current law- 
suits reach the Supreme Court in the belief 
that the Justices, with a more conservative 
makeup, might rule differently than the 
slim majority in fWton. 

But Mr. Boothby said he believes that the 
court would refuse to allow public-school 
teachers back into the classrooms of private 
religious schools. 

"With the factual record we have in these 
cases,** he said, "we have an even more com- 
pelling case for the Court to find as it did in 

Often lost amid all the logistical chal- 
lenges and court battles over the program, 
say private school educators, is the success 
of, and the continuing need for, the remedi- 
al help for thousands of pupils in nonpublic 
schools. 

1 keep track of students who have been in 
the program for a period of three years,* said 
Mr. Shyshka, the principal of Holy Spirit 
School in the Bronx. 'Over three years, the 
kids improve more than four years on aver- 
age in their reading and math scores." 

This is a supplement to regular class- 
room instruction where students are able to 
experience s ucce ss at their own pace " he 
added. "If they didn't need it, they wouldn't 
be in there." ■ 
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Need for Separate Handicapped ftogram ^ Again Up for Discussion 



W'hen thi Chapter 1 handi- 
capped-education program 
wu created 26 years ago, it 
broke new ground by provid- 
ing ftindi for states to use to 
educate children with disabilities. 

But today, some federal officials contend, 
the program may be beside the point 

Sentiment is growing among a number of 
lawmakers and federal officials to either 
overhaul the little-known program, phase 
it out altogether, or merge it with the much 
larger federal special-education program 
created under the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act, now known as the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act. 

Tbt program's fate was nearly decided 
last year when the House Appropriations 
Committee, in a move that surprised some 
special-education advocates, proposed con* 
solidating the two special-education pro- 
grams, as had been suggested by the Bush 
Administration. 

The recommendation caused an uproar 
among special educators and advocates 
for the handicapped nationwide. And the 
program was restored in conference meet- 
ings with Senate leaders, who argued that 
the matter required more cars nil delib- 
eration. 

This year, however, the Chapter 1 handi- 
capped program is under siege again. The 
Education Department, In its latest budget 
proposals to the Congress, has reconv 
mended that funding for the program, 
which currently receives nearly $160 mil- 
lion, be reduced by $23.2 millioaand that it 
be phased out altogether by 1996. 

Tliis has been a contentious issue/ said 
Robert Silverstein, director of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disability Policy. It will 
definitely be on our plate for discussion pur- 
poses this year." 

Becoming Overshadowed 

Federal officials have been questioning 
the need for the separate Chapter 1 handi- 
capped program since the passage of the 
e.h.a, in 1975. The landmark special-edu- 
cation program created under that law 
quickly dwarfed the Chapter 1 program in 
terms of both breadth and fending level. 

While the Chapter 1 program gives 
states the option of participating, the 1975 
law requires schools to serve disabled stu- 
dents and provides massive sums of money 
to help do the job. 

The Congress has never footed 40 percent 
of the bill, ssproniiseAbvtthepTogranunow 
known as n*A, is the second-largest federal 
precollegiate-edocation program, exceeded 
only by the main Chapter 1 program serving 
non-handicapped disadvantaged children. 

Idca is currently fonded at nearly $2 bil- 
lion, compared with 1148.9 million for the 
Chapter 1 handicapped program. 

According to a CongreisionaUy mandated 
study by the General Accounting Office, both 
programs provide similar kinds of services to 
a wide range of children with disabilities, 

TT*e federal watchdog agency noted in ita 
study, however, that services to the Chap- 
ter lliandkappedclttlo^ 
frequent or more intensive" 

As early as 1977, the o.a.o. proposed 
merging the sdministnitivenmctioctt 
two programs. Its most recent study on the 
subject, released 11 years later, continued 
to expand on that reconraendation. 
Tne more "frequent and intense" nature 
O tskino^ofssrvicesChapterl students 
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receive is a reflection of the population it is 
intended to serve: students with severe dis- 
abilities. 

original purpose of the law was to 
prod states to develop educational pro- 
gram for cMdrencocftW to sUte-c^^ 
ed or state-supported institutions where 
most severely handicapped children are 
served. A "transfer" provision later added 
to the law was designed tq encourage states 
to move many of those children into local 
school districts by allowing the fonds to, in 
effect, "follow* the students. 

The law never specified, however, that the 
money was to be used exclusively for children 
with severe disabflitiea Consequent^, the 
funds buy services for a wide range of dis- 
abled children from birth ^ 

Children Most in Need 

Most of those services are supplemental 
in nature, the o.a.o. says. H\ey range from 
occupational and physical therapy to coun- 
seling and music therapy. 

•Theec sre servioes wh^ may not be re- 
quired to provide a basic appropriate educa- 
tion but may mske a o^iaHtative difference in 
the ii ves of children, - said Linda Lewis, who, 
as associate director of the National Aeeod- 
ation of SUte Directors of Specif 
last year lobbied to retain the program 

for the roost part, those services still goto 
seriously disabled children* 

In recent years, however, the outo. eon- 
tends, states have increasingly used the 
money for mildly or moderat ely handi * 
capped students as wbJL 

Part of the reason for the new influx of 
less severely handicapped students has 
been a growing tendency in some states to 
use Chapter 1 fonda for infrnts, toddlers, 
and preschoolers with disabilities. 

Up until 1986, when the Congress 
amended idea to provide strong incentives 
for states to serve their youngest handi- 
capped dtiasns, no ftmds were available un- 
der that special-education program for chil- 
dren younger than school age. Even some of 
the new infant-ajri-toddler programs pro- 
vide only "glue money" intended to help 
states plan a system for serving that popu- 
lation but not to fond those services. 

According to the Education Department, 
services for 37,000 children age 2 and under 
were ftmded through the Chapter 1 handi- 
capped program last year. 

According to the o.a.o., more than half of 
children age 5 and under who are being 
served through the program have mild or 
moderate disabilities—end not the serious 
handicaps envisioned by the framers of the 
program. 

<Bisarre* FUnding Formula 

Federal officials also complain that fonda 
for the Chapter 1 program are distributed 
unevenly among the states. 

Because of a funding formula described by 
one Congressional aids as Ttorre," some 
states receive as little as $120,000 through 
the program, while others collect more than 
$29 million Rwr states that count moderate- 
ly hsndkspped children in the program re- 
ceive nearly half of all program fonds distrib- 
uted nationally, accoro^ to the oa.o. 

For states that have chosen to maximise 
use of the program, one attraction may 
have been that they receive more money lor 
every handicapped pupil served through 
Chapter 1 than they do under idol 

While the amount varies widely across 
states and school districts, states received an 
average of 1580 for every student in the 
Chapter 1 handicapped program during ths 
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fines November. 

"We haven't made any recommendations 
yet, but what we found wu a consensus 
that there is still a need for the program,* 
Ms. Lewis of nasoob said. "It really, in the 
beet sense of federal support, helps to sus- 
tain services to children who might not al- 
ways ba covered under other statutes." 

Both special-educatioh advocates and 
Congreasionsl sources said they are uncer- 
tain what will happen to the program in 
budget negotiations this year. 

lie Education Department's latest bud- 
get proposal, like many proposals that have 
come before it, would gradually phase out 
the program with no significant infUsion of 
federal money in other special-education 
programs. The change, Education Depart- 
ment officials calculate, would mean a net 
loss in special-education fonds next year for 
four or five states. 

But, as one Democratic appropriations 
aide said, any action on that proposal would 
depend on how much money would be made 
available to offset any losses. 

The ease with which the program could 
(make the] transition is influenced by the 
amount of money you hav« in the program 
over all," be noted. 

At least one subcommittee staff member, 
however, disagrees. Mark Weston, a Re- 
publican aids on ths appropriations panel, 
■aid the special*educatiott advocates may 
have passed up "the chance of a lifetime" by 
not accepting the consolidation when it was 
accompanied by a major fonding increase. 

"Now, they'll ultimately end up having to 
accept a merger but not having the money/* 
ha said 

If this ever came to a vote on the House 
floor," he said, "you'd have members from 
four or five states pitted against everyone 
dee" 

Hs added, "Who do you think is going to 
winr ■ 



196849 school year. Ths average periwptl 
alk«atktt for programs imdsd under ana. m 
comparison, was $331 that year. 

InsigurngthatfuiKlingibrtheChs^rl 
program ba phased out, Judith A.Schrag, 
director of the Education Department's of- 
fice of special-education programs, said, 
•Hie need for differential fonding was im- 
portant in ^ past when it waa needed to 
start up fonding for school districts. 1 * 

It is our opinion that the original intent 
of the Chapter 1 handicapped program has 
been met, 11 she added. "That K children 
across the country have been deinstitution- 
allied and become part of ongoing special- 
education programs.* 

A Close Call 

Despite longstanding sluptidam about the 
value of the program, the House Appropri- 
ations Committee's action last year waa,mthe 
worc«cfoneachfoo*»,^cke»stit ever came 
to appearing off the face of ths earth.' 

One Congressional staff member said the 
panel chose last year to propose merging 
the. two programs because the committee 
was also recoinmencHng a major fonding in- 
crease in general special-education aid to 
states that would have more than offset any 
loss of fonds for the Chapter 1 program. 

It was an ummwl opportunity* he added. 

The committee had proposed mcreaeing 
special-education grants to states by $857 
million. Tbe amount eventually approved 
by the Congress was closer to $700 million, 
butthewwasamajorincreaasmaseparato 
federal program for infants and toddlers 
with ©Usabilities. 

TV close ceil prompted advocates to form 
an informal national group to review the 
Chapter 1 program. The group, whkh in- 
cludes representatives from nabdsc, the 
Council for Eaceptional Children, some 
state schools for the deaf and blind, and 
state Oiapte»loaotdinatar%haa met twice 
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